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HEN planning a garden, after 
WV deciding upon a general idea of 

the composition as a whole, the 
relative value of four main features 
should be considered. First, the in- 
tensive groupings of plants in beds and 
borders; next, the supplementary spaces 
of greensward; then the walks with their 
utilitarian and decorative purposes, and 
last, but not least, the enclosure. 


BY MARY F. ANDERSON, (D. C.) 


Like the frame of a picture the Fence 
that encloses the garden may definitely 
center the attention of the beholder on the 
interior to the exclusion of the surround- 
ings; or it may blend the garden-unit 
into the immediate landscape, becoming 
an unobtrusive part of the general scheme. 
As in many English gardens, the Fence, 
when made of the same material as the 
house, encloses a recognized outdoor liv- 


Framing the Garden Picture 


ing room, dignifying it with a status that 
other enclosures would not so readily 
define. 

The suitableness of the type of Fence 
is determined by the style of garden 
planned, the environs, and the material at 
hand for building the Fenee. If the 
garden is to be of formal design with 
Boxwood aisles and Arborvitae columns, 
a formal hedge of Boxwood or Privet 




















George Washington built a heavy Brick Wall about the Mount Vernon Gardens, 
which has survived the storms and sunshine of more than a century and a half. 
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House and a part of the Garden at Sulgrave Manor, home of Washington’s ancestors. 


The stones of the garden wail at Suigrave Manor are the same as were used in the 


walls of the buildings itself. 


The garden close was a necessary feature in the 


homes of the contemporaries of the great-great grandfathers of George Washington. 


will be the logical frame. The deep 
green of the heavy masses in the 
interior will be repeated in the hedge. 
The mathematical arrangements of beds 
and walks will find corresponding lines 
in the precision of the closely-clipped 
hedge, whose length, width, height and 
angles bear relation to similar factors in- 
volved in the interior arrangement. 

If the Fence is to be of stone, with 
draperies of Moss and Ivy to be added, 
it will continue to be a feature of beauty; 
even when Mother Nature’s treasure-store 
of green is at its lowest ebb. Stone walls 
and stone appointments well-placed in 
the garden, relieved by plenty of ever- 
green with seasonal frills of flowers in 
abundance, gives to the composition a 
purpose, strength and permanence, with 
a suggestion of religious consciousness. 


VERY new and a very beautiful 

garden on the grounds of the Wash- 
ington Cathedral has a Weathered-stone 
Wall about it, with historical objects of 
stone gathered from different parts of the 
world as the center of the various motifs 
which the garden depicts. In the center is 
a Wayside Cross, a rare piece of Gothic 
art brought from France. In medieval 
times these Wayside Crosses were set 
along the way to guide pilgrims to places 
of worship. The time-worn old Cross be- 
comes the dedication of the Cathedral 
garden. About it are masses of Box- 
wood, centuries old, transplanted from 
other gardens which it has outlived. A 
twelfth-century Capital from a ruined 
abbey has provided water for birds for 
over eight centuries, and takes up its old 
purpose in its new surroundings, bringing 
an unspeakable message from another 
garden long since vanished. 

Colonial gardens, which were often en- 
closed with Brick Walls topped with white 
paling fences, represented a bit of an 
older civilization that was being grafted 
on that of anew. The splotches of terra- 
cotta made a startling note of artificiality 
in the wilderness of green, until Mother 
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Nature accepted the intrusion and began 
softening the lines and color with mantles 
of green vines. It has often been said 
that three generations spent behind a 
brick wall and Boxwood hedges, would 
produce a gentleman from any middle- 
class burgher. The implication was that 
the influences at work mellowing the raw 
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material of the garden, would affect those 
most closely concerned with guiding its 
destiny. 

Then there is the Paling Fence with its 
suggestions of thrift and respectability. 
In pioneer times the palings were usually 
made by hand. As they were placed 
about a garden spot, the enclosed nook 
became a corner of order and accomplish- 
ment in a great uncleared wilderness. 
Those little garden spots typified the de- 
termination and care of their makers in 
beautifying their surroundings while they 
themselves were taking root in a new 
environment. The early paling-fence 
gardens were not very elaborate. They 
eontained Peonies,. Lilaes, Lilies, and 
Roses, whose bulbs and roots had been 
brought from other places; the plant 
mementoes serving as connecting links 
between successive pioneer lines. 

The Water Garden has Nature’s own 
fringe of Grasses and Willows, where 
water and land meet, as to a clue for 
hedging a reproduction. 

The Sunken Garden uses its own 
earthen defenses to secure its seclusion. 
The natural or artificial bowl, selected 
as a garden setting, usually has its rim 
picketed with shrubs to augument its 
aloofness. Its walls secure for it, 
isolation and accompanying serenity— 
the very objects of the garden’s existence. 

The Vagabond Garden ignores all con- 
ventionalities of boundaries and suffers in 
consequence. Only stalwarts can with- 
stand the competition waged by weeds 
against cultivated plants, resulting not 

(Continued in col. 3, page 539) 





A feature in 

the garden 

of the new 
Cathedral, now 
building in 
suburbs of 
Washington, D. C. 


A Stone Wall 
adds character 
to a garden 
where century- 
old Boxwood 
and stone 
objects of his- 
torical interest 
keep company 
with seasonal 
flowers 
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Fireplace Christmas Decoration as described in text 
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Welcome Christmas to Our Hearth 


BY FRIEDERIKE 


HRISTMAS time again! High 
Days, Holy Days; Mistletoe, Holly, 


Green Boughs, and_ sparkling, 
glowing Christmas Trees. The custom of 
decorating our homes at this time with 
the greenery and fruit from Winter’s 
garden is followed by the people of 
many lands. 


When we wander through the records 
of the christian church into pagan eras, 
we find green boughs, Pine branches and 
Palms were used to decorate the temples, 
altars and homes. The Druids collected 
the Mistletoe with ceremonies of solem- 
nity “against the festival of Winter's 
solstice.” ~ 

Blooming branches of shrubs and trees 
were used in Christmas celebrations in 
all parts of Germany through hundreds 
of years before the Christmas Tree Fir 
made its triumphant entrée through the 
land. The branches were broken (not 
eut) on Barbara day, December the 4th., 
and forced in the house. They were usu- 
ally in bloom by Christmas, to welcome 
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WERNER, (Penna.) 


the Holy Child’s festival,—the 
festival of the year’s calendar. 

It is a fitting and beautiful way to 
symbolize our love and worship of the 
One who made immortality credible, with 
the evergreen boughs, fragrant needles, 
or the berries in scarlet, orange, or white, 
from the many lovely plants Nature has 
set in her winter garden for us. 


OR the wreath on the hearth I used 

a few branches of the Rhododendron 
which jack frost had polished to per- 
fection and a few fragrant White Pine 
branches from the home garden, with 
Holly berries, Snowberries, and cones. 
The Pine needle boughs and the Rhodo- 
dendron branches made a lovely combina- 
tion, cut from the underside without 
destruction to the tree and the wreath 
was so Christmasy and cheery; much 
more so then the wreath the florist in the 
areade sold for $3. 

Wonderful Christmas Decorations may 
be made with the aid of cones; the Pine, 
the Spruce, and the Balsam Fir, furnish 
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them in a variety of color and size, and 
who wou!d not wish to pick up some of the 
tiny mature cones of the Hemlock when 
out on a hike; (the one-year-old I mean,) 
—little brown fellows one finds sometimes 
all huddled together; not the wee 


ones 
which usually persist during the first 
Winter. A few of them stemmed with 


fine wire and a touch of silver or gold 
may be used effectively in wreaths and 
table decorations. 

Mosses, Lichens, Ferns and the beauti- 
ful trailing plants one finds in wintry 
fields and woods, may be used with the 
green boughs. The Firs, the Spruces, 
Pines, Hemlocks, Cedars; are they not 
entrancing in their wintry charm and 
aromatic fragrance these days before 
Christmas? Their silent messages of 
Christmas and the Christ Child’s birth 
fill the air. 

So let us enter into this beautiful 
spirit! Let us bring these symbols of 
immortality into our homes; let us make 
the decorations we use during these holy 
days; weave the wreath for our fireside; 
and “Welcome Christmas To Our Hearth.” 





The Cattail (Typha) 


(Subject of front cover illustration) 

“[ BeBe are three conspicuous types 
of water plants. The type which is 
made up of “swamp societies” is one in 
which the plants are rooted in water, or 
in soil rich in water, but the leaf-bear- 
ing stems rise above the surface. The con- 
spicuous swamp society known as “reed 
swamp” is characterized by tall Rushes, 
Cattails, and Reed Grasses; wand-like 
plants which usually form a fringe about 
shallow margins of small lakes and ponds, 
The Cattail has a proud history be- 
hind it. In years gone by it was of 
great value to the Indians, furnishing 
food, shelter, and a wide variety of 
household utensils for the Indian villages. 
There were four different kinds of 
food which the Cattails furnished. The 
first harvest came early in the Spring 
as the sprouting shoots of the plant ap- 
peared above the water. The bases of 
these leaves are edible, being crisp, ten- 
der, and white, somewhat like asparagus. 
Early in the Summer the Indians broke 
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Cattails in an Arkansas Lake 
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Otto H. Roller (N. J.) furnished the 
above photograph showing Cattails 
used as a background for a Lily Pool. 
Mr. Roller says that Cattails break the 
wind, and thus protect the foliage of 
the Lilies. 


off the upper half of the spiral bloom 
just before the stamens were mature, and 
cooked them into a thick soup, which was 
very nourishing. 

The strangest and perhaps the finest 
food product of the Cattail was gathered 
a little later, when the pollen was ripe. 
This pollen is very abundant and the 
Indians paddled through the swamps, 
bending the Cattail heads down and 
shaking their burden of pollen into a 
cloth into the bottom of the canoe. This 
pollen furnished a fine natural flour, 
golden in color, delicious in flavor, and 
most nourishing. The Indians used it 
for making bread, and also boiled it 
into a thick mush like our breakfast 
cereals. 

When Autumn came the roots of the 
plants had grown plump and fat, con- 
taining a supply of starch, such as we 
get from the potato. The Indians dug 
these roots, drying them for Winter use. 
These they roasted or ground into a 
coarse meal to eat in the form of mush. 

There were many uses for the long- 
sword-like leaves of the Cattail. They 
provided a tough and pliable fibre ex- 
cellent for thatching the roofs of their 
log-houses which early explorers found 
near the mouth of the Saco River 
(Maine), along which dwelt a most an- 
cient tribe of Abuaki according to legend. 

The fibres could also be braided into 
strong ropes. Some tribes lined their 
winter homes with large tapestries woven 
from Cattail leaves; these draperies, and 
the Cattail mats underfoot, provided pro- 
tection from the cold winds. The same 
tapestries could be used next Spring for 
sails on the Indian boats. The Indian 
women spent long winter evenings weav- 
ing the leaves into floor mats, canoe mats, 
cradles, baskets, and quivers to hold their 
arrows. 


Lucina H. Lomparp, (Me.) 
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Care of Christmas Plants 
BY M. M. WRIGHT, (Ohio) 


POINSETTIA 


HEN we receive a Poinsettia for 
W a gift at the holiday season we 
are indeed pleased, since it seems 
to belong especially to Christmas. It has 
very attractive green foliage and brilliant 
bracts of blossoms, which makes it quite 
a decorative plant for the house. If you 
have been so fortunate as to receive one 
or more of these plants for a gift, be 
sure to water it freely, especially if kept 
in a hot dry room. If you do not do 
this the leaves will drop, if it has come 
from the humid air of a greenhouse. If 
it has been home-grown the change will 
not be so great, and this will help to 
keep the blossoms fresh and more lasting. 
If the plant sheds it leaves after 
through blooming do not think it dead, 
and discard it. It is just taking a rest. 
In the Spring, prune well, cutting the old 
stalk back within a few inches of the 
ground or soil. Now it can be set out 
in the ground if desired, and repotted 
in the Autumn. September is a good 
time to do this. Use good soil, and have 
good drainage. Keep it in a sunny situ- 
ation, and encourage it to grow, and then 
bring into the house, and you can have it 
in bloom for another Christmas. This 
plant requires a temperature between 65 
to 80 degrees to do well. 


THE AMARYLLIS 


We consider the Amaryllis an ideal 
Christmas plant, although it is sure to 
bloom sometime during the Winter if 
treated right; yet it is sometimes difficult 
to persuade the plants that the holiday 
season is the proper time for them to 
send out their bright blossoms. They 
come in different colors, but for Christ- 
mas, the red, salmon, and orange colors 
seem more appropriate, as they help 
to brighten up the house. Some stems 
will often carry from three to seven 
blooms, and make quite a show. 

If you receive one of these plants for 
a gift you will need to keep it watered 
freely for a while after blooming, adding 
a little manure liquid or fertilizer, since 
it is then it forms its bloom for the next 
year. It should have a rest during the 
Summer, and receive a little water. If 
you have never tried growing Amaryllis, 
you will be repaid for doing so, since they 
are really a wonderful winter-blooming 
plant. 


WINTER-BLOOMING BULBS 


The Winter-blooming Bulbs, are al- 
ways satisfactory for gifts, and most 
people are well acquainted with these. 
Although the Calla Lily seems more 
adapted to the Easter season, yet I have 
mine often in bloom at the Christmas 
time, and the pure white, waxy blossoms 
are beautiful among the greenery, and 
their leaves are always decorative. 


BEGONIAS 


Certain varieties of Begonias make 
desirable Christmas plants. The Lor- 
raine type, with its varieties are delightful 
Christmas plants; also other free-bloom- 
ing varieties, some of which are easier to 
grow by amateurs than the Lorraine type. 


All Begonias like rich, loamy soil, and 
plenty of water; they need a good light 
to bloom freely, but direct sunlight is 
not necessary. These plants bloom con- 
tinuously, but if you wish them to be 
at their best at the holiday season, they 
should be given a slight rest in Autumn; 
and then stimulated with manure water, 
or some sort of plant fertilizer during 
November and December. These plants 
are seldom ever bothered with insects, 
and so are very desirable for amateurs. 


CYCLAMAN AND PRIMROSE 


Among the gorgeous Christmas plants 
we should mention the Cyclamen and 
Primrose, especially Primula sinensis and 
obeoniea, which are an old easily-grown 
favorites. These plants will thrive best 
in a cool atmosphere, and require a good 
deal of moisture, and are among the most 
satisfactory of Christmas plants. If you 
have received a Cyclamen for Christmas, 
after it is through blooming pull off the 
blooms as soon as they are past their 
beauty, and if the plant is kept in a 
humid atmosphere, will continue to send 
up blossoms for a long time. Repot 
Primroses in Spring and keep outdoors 
in shady place. 


JERUSALEM CHERRY 


The Christmas Cherry or Jerusalem 
Cherry, as it is better known perhaps, 
is a very fine Christmas plant, and is 
often used as a gift. If you have received 
one of these, the best way to carry it 
over for another year is to prune it the 
desired shape, and then plant it out in 
the ground, and let it remain until about 
the middle of September; then it should 
be carefully taken up, and potted in good 
soil. Keep well-watered and in a 
sheltered spot until you are ready to bring 
it indoors. If aphis should appear on 


this plant spray well with a nicotine solu-' 


tion. This plant is very easily grown 
from seed. 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS 


Cactus Epiphyllum truneatum, or often 
called the Christmus Cactus, is a very 
satisfactory Christmas plant. If grown 
properly it will be a mass of scarlet bloom 
about the holiday season. One should 
remember that like many winter-bloom- 
ing plants, it should have a season of 
rest to mature its growth for the follow- 
ing season; the best period for this rest 
is during July, August, and September; 
and then it should be watered freely for 
a time to get the new growth well started. 
Then give less water for a time, and 
plenty of sunlight. 

The best soil for this plant is about one 
part sand to two parts good rich garden 
loam; and there should be good drainage. 

If you receive one plant for a gift, you 
ean soon have a number of plants for 
gifts yourself, since they are easily started 
from slips. 





Attention is called to editorial, page 
543, advising the use of things adver- 
tised in this issue as Christmas gifts: 
and also suggesting the use of subscrip- 
tions for the same purpose. 
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Selling the Honey 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


READER with a few hives of Bees 

and a hundred pounds of surplus 

Honey is puzzled as to how he can 

turn it into cash. This seems to be a com- 
mon situation for the small Beekeeper. 
Honey is not a staple like butter or eggs 





Fancy Comb Honey put 
Colorado Honey Producers Association 
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and there is no established market as there 
is for staples. If one has but a dozen 
eggs to sell he can take them to market 
and sell at the established price which 
is quoted daily along with that of a hun- 
dred other commodities. 

Honey, on the other hand is still a sub- 
ject of barter in small communities. You 
may take it to one store and find no 
chance to sell at any price. Another will 
offer ten cents per pound, or perhaps a 
third might pay fifteen. The lack of an 
established market is the most discourag- 
ing feature about honey production to 
some folks who wish to make it a com- 
merciai enterprise. To others, the fact is 
an added inducement since it takes Bee- 
keeping out of the class of ordinary com- 
mercial enterprises and gives it a place 
along with other enticing specialties, 
like dahlia-growing or goldfish-culture. 
There is as much satisfaction in the de- 
velopment of a market for a specialty, 
as in the production of a superior article. 
It serves as a challenge to one’s skill; the 
satisfaction found in the development of 
a special market is far beyond that of an 
equal amount secured by the sale of a 
staple product with an established market. 

To put up a fancy article in such a way 
as to command twenty cents per pound 
or more, at the time when a neighbor is 
having trouble to realize ten cents for a 
less attractive one, is something to thirik 
about. 

_Honey is usually regarded as a luxury. 
For an ordinary sweeting agent the 
housewife depends upon sugar. When 
she wants special quality, or exquisite 
flavor, she turns to Honey. For this 
reason there is but slow sale for the 
poorer grades of Honey. The consumer 
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expects Honey to be of the finest quality. 
Honey is the word used to indicate all 
that is pure, sweet or wholesome. For 
this reason it is used as a term of endear- 
ment to child or sweetheart. No one 
would think of calling a loved one 
“syrup” or “sorghum.” 

When the Beekeeper prepares to sell 
his product he should bear this fact in 
mind and never deceive his buyer by 
offering an inferior article. If his Honey 
is not of first quality it should be used 
to make vinegar, or sold to bakeries for 
sweetening purposes. Only the very 
finest Honey should be offered for table 
use. 

The grower of flowers seldom finds sale 
for anything but the finest blossoms. The 
poor blooms are left to fade on the stalk, 
or are thrown away and only the best 
are sent to market. Any other course 
would destroy the market and the same 
holds true with Honey. 

Our product partakes very freely of 
the qualities of the flowers from which it 
comes. The flavor is largely taken from 
the volatile oils which provide the per- 
fume of the blossoms visited by the Bees. 
Fragrant and pleasing flowers are likely 
to be the source of Honey of agreeable 
taste and pleasing aroma. Honey that is 
dark and strong or has other unpleasant 
qualities will find a place in the tobacco 
trade or in baking, but should never be 
offered to the housewife for table use. 


AN ATTRACTIVE PACKAGE 


Not only should care be used to grade 
the product according to quality, but 
equal attention should be paid to making 
the package attractive to the eye. Many 
years ago I approached a grocer in the 
hope of selling him some of my Honey. 
He was uninterested and said that he had 
Honey on his shelves which had been 
there for mouths. He regarded Honey 
as a poor article of merchandise since it 
did not sell. I countered with an offer 
to put my Honey on his shelves to be 
paid for only when sold. The Honey 
which he offered had been brought in by 
one who had little idea of attracting the 
eye by a pleasing appearance. When a 
neat and clean package was placed on 
the same shelf the Honey sold promptly, 
and an added supply was soon necessary. 
One lot after another was thus moved 
out, while the original consignment re- 
mained where it was. My Honey was 
probably no better than the other, but 
the package sold it while the other re- 
mained in stock. 


Honey now commonly goes to market 
in three forms: Liquid or extracted 
Honey in glass; comb Honey in one 
pound sections; and bulk Honey, which 
has been cut from the frames and packed 
in a special container. One of the most 
successful methods of packing as far as 
sales are concerned is in the latter form. 
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The honey is cut from the frames in 
squares weighing about a pound. The 
chunks are left to drain over a wire 
screen until fairly dry and then wrapped 
in cellophane. The package Honey is 
dipped in melted paraffine after the 
cellophane has been folded around it to 
seal it tightly and thus hold any drip. 
The Honey is thus kept clean and free 
from dirt, while adding very little to the 
cost through an expensive package. The 
transparent cellophane shows every detail 
of the comb and enables the housewife to 
know what she is getting. 


It has also become common practice to 
wrap the pound sections in similar man- 
ner. The use of this wrapping has 
greatly increased the sale of Honey in 
many stores. The housewife dislikes to 
buy any food product which has been 
exposed to dust and air. 

When put up in glass it is important 
to choose a container which is well-suited 
to the product. Too often we see Honey 
put up in Mason fruit jars of green glass 
and rubber bands used with the usual 
screw tops. Seldom does this combina- 
tion succeed as a honey package. Usually 
the honey will drip a bit around the jar 
ring and run down the side of the jar. 
This at once attracts flies or catches dust 
and is anything but attractive. A similar 
jar of clear glass with suitable cover 
makes a very good appearance. There is 
a lacquered cover with oiled paper lining 
which makes a safe sealer for such a jar. 
It costs less than the ordinary cover and 
rubber ring, and if properly vut on, the 
Honey does not escape and make a mussy- 
looking package. 

Several concerns offer attractive labels 
in several colors at very low prices. The 
Beekeeper can have these printed with 
his own name and address and thus put 
up his honey in a style equal to that of 
the best manufactured goods in the 
market. 

Some sideline Beekeepers of my ac- 
quaintance take great pride in their 
apiaries and in the product which they 
sell. While the amount received from the 
sale of Honey may not be large, the 
quality is such as to be a eredit to the 
one who produces it. It is as much 
worth while to make a hobby show a 
profit as to have one’s business do so. 
Some who do not care to sell their output, 
put it up in fancy packages to offer as 
presents to their friends. Honey is 
especially acceptable as a Christmas gift 
and some Beekeepers make a specialty in 
putting it up in faney packages to sell 
for the holiday trade. 





—] 





(Continued from col. 3, page 536) 
always in “the survival of the fittest.” 
The Pocket-handkercief Garden in a 
corner of the yard, with its dainty edge 
of Candytuft, or its embroidered border 
of Cowslips, derives more than half of 
its beauty from its well defined enclosures. 


In fact, a garden that has no definite 
enclosure, is meaningless in design and 
disappointing in composition. To en- 
hance its loveliness and to give it a proper 
balance and value in its surroundings, 
a fence that will bring out its best points 
and define its purpose, is necessary for 
every garden that is worthy the name. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“T am convinced that one day God will ask us 
only what we are and what we do ; not the name 
we give to our being and doing.”—GANDHI 


“7 would not enter on my list of friends 
. =. = ee eo 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





Man’s Control of Bird’s Enemies 


HE simple-minded Editor of this magazine is not 
alone in his belief and attempt to teach that the 
destruction and control of the enemies of pur 
native Birds is a matter for very careful consideration, 
and must not be attempted except in a few cases. An 
editorial in Nature Magazine endorses my ideas on this 
subject so completely that I am glad to reprint it in full 
herewith : 


tecent notes in Nature Magazine on the Starling and 
Sparrow problem have elicited a letter from a reader in 
which he tells of organizing groups of boys to annoy the 
Birds with rifle and slingshot. So effectively did they kill 
and harass the Birds, he writes, that neither species bothers 
now, and Song Birds have increased as a result. However 
sincere the intentions and beneficial the results, we wonder 
if such method employed is wise? To organize boys to kill, 
even to keep down creatures with harmful habits, defeats, 
we feel, the entire aim of conservation education, which 
seeks to build up habits of protecting Animals and Birds 
and to discourage destructive tendencies. 

The urge to kill, a hangover from our savage ancestry, is 
difficult enough to overcome without being aided and 
abetted. Furthermore, just as the capture and punishment 
of human wrongdoers is exclusively a matter for authori- 
ties, not private individuals, so is the regulation of preda- 
tory wild life an affair of officials, not boys, who in many 
cases are not able to recognize harmful from beneficial 
species. 

To put the control of Sparrows and Starlings, both of 
whom have good traits, in the hands of youths is at best a 
haphazard procedure fraught with dangerous consequences, 
and inimical to the best interests of what we conceive to 
be conservation. 


OTE especially what is said about the Sparrows and 

the Starlings and that the indiscriminate destruction 
of these Birds which are by some considered pests and 
enemies, is unwise, to use the very mildest expression, 
and please note that the article above says that both 
Sparrows and Starlings have good traits. 

Not the least important part of the teaching of the 
editorial from Nature Magazine, is that, to organize 
youngsters with various weapons to kill and harass Birds 
is not only bad judgment in most cases, because the 
wisdom of the course has not been determined, but what 
is far more important, it fosters and cultivates the 
barbaric and wild and fierce instincts which still adhere 
to the still somewhat primitive human animal. Don’t 
let that rather unwieldy sentence worry you; but 
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remember it covers quite a bit of ground which needs 
attention. 

Teach the young to protect Animals and Birds and not 
to destroy them, even under the pretext and mistaken 
idea that certain Birds are destructive of certain other 
Birds. 

As I have pointed out on numerous occasions, the 
correct teaching of the young from early childhood is of 
the utmost importance if the human race is to make 
progress. The boy of today is the man of tomorrow, and 
he must be given consideration accordingly. 


Mapison CooPER 





Old Age and Mental Activity 


R. CHARLES H. MAYO, Rochester, Minn., is 
ee something more than a great surgeon; he is one 

of the few men who has common-sense and prac- 
tical views outside his direct interest in his profession, 
and I have already quoted him in these columns. 


In a recent address before the American College of 
Surgeons in Philadelphia, Dr. Mayo took up the question 
of the actual value of the time which the science of 
medicine and surgery is adding to the life-span of man- 
kind. What is the advantage of living to be 90 years 
or older if the mind becomes inactive 10 to 20 years 
earlier ? 

As this simple-minded Editor has before pointed out, 
the number of years that a person lives is not the real 
thing to be desired. It is more a question of what one 
can really accomplish in the years one does live. Some 
people accomplish more in 40 years of life than others 
do in 80 or more. So there is no real argument in favor 
of adding to the span of life per se. It is of far more 
importance that we make good use of our time than that 
the life-span be extended. 

But let us note the fact that in 20 years the ‘“‘life 
expectancy’’ at birth has been increased from 40 years 
to 58 years. Truly a wonderful performance for the 
sciences of hygiene, medicine, and surgery. And there 
is little doubt but that while the life-span has been 
increased, the efficiency of the individual has likewise 
been increased; and let us hope that the activities of the 
mind have been also increased, especially in those people 
we call ‘‘old’’. 

The point that the simple-minded Editor is trying to 
drive home is that there are scores of old people in their 
second childhood who are simply ‘‘vegetating’’,—simply 
passing through their life-span. Such old people are 
commonly possessed of strong bodies but with brains and 
minds which are practically through functioning. 

Unless people can be taught to so live that their brains 
will continue to function for the years which have been 
added by the sciences, there is really no use in increas- 
ing the life-span. But doubtless the activity of the mind 
will persist somewhere in proportion to the increase in 
the life-span. 


|? would be very easy to make some rather unkind 

remarks as to why there are so many old people who 
are simply ‘‘vegetating’’; but I will be charitable, and 
simply state that it is because they have not the true 
education. While advancing years means reduced en- 
durance and reduced ability to accomplish, yet it does 
not necessarily mean that the mind should be one whit 
less active than during earlier years. And what is more 
important, the added years with their wealth of well- 
ripened experience should enable the mind of the older 
person to be far more valuable to its possessor and to the 
world at large. 

But the sad part of the picture is that old people, at 
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least many of them, seem to feel that they have done their 
work and that they should ‘‘take it easy’’ in their 
so-called ‘‘declining years’’. 

There are no declining years if we figure this matter 
out as we should. I have no patience with the person 
past the half century mark who will put in any large 
amount of time in entertaining themselves in travelling 
about aimlessly as many do, and in shirking their natural 
responsibilities. While the youngsters may be able and 
willing to take up the burdens where the older ones leave 
them off, it does not follow that the lifetime of experience 
of the older person should not be put to the best of use. 
And so far as the ability to accomplish is concerned, I 
know of people well advanced in years who are doing 
twice as much as many younger ones at half their age 
and simply because they have what I am pleased to term 
THE TRUE EDUCATION. 


UST a question, friends, of getting started right. Some 
start during childhood by grasping the germs of ideals 
which are really worthwhile. Others acquire these ideals 
in middle life by experience and striving in the right 
direction, perhaps with the guidance of an older person. 
Still others acquire ideals when it is really too late to 
benefit them greatly. And, must it be told, there is the 
great proportion of mankind who never have ideals worth 
considering, and who are chiefly interested in their own 
ease of body and ease of mind, and their self-entertain- 
ment in various ways. 

This theme is such a broad and important one that it 
is impossible to more than touch on the outlines in a 
short article of this kind, but it is hoped that what is 
said above may serve as food for thought for those who 
are interested in improvement of mind and body. Dr. 
Mayo’s idea is that we should not cease our efforts to 
increase the allotted years of man simply because he 
may fail mentally some years prior to his actual passing 
hence; but he goes further and suggests that the health 
and hygiene agencies should likewise strive to prolong 
the mental activities of the individual. 

And Dr. Mayo offers the sensible suggestion: ‘‘ Keep 
the mind active. Mental fertility is born of keen interest 
in life and those things which go to make it.’’ Possibly 
Dr. Mayo could have gone further and suggested how 
to keep the mind active. I will do this by suggesting 
that it is a question of ideals. With ideals before us, our 
minds will remain active without further stimulus, even 
though our bodily strength be not as great in advanced 
age as in early life. 

Ideals are the basis of THE TRUE EDUCATION. 


Mapison Cooper 





A Professional Florist Writes Me:— 


“We take nearly all the trade papers, besides other floral 
magazines, but would not want to be without your maga- 
zine, as we find it of great interest.” 

This comes to me from the far-away state of Arizona 
and gives a double-barrelled boost to the magazine in this 
way: 

If those who take THE FLOWER Grower, and also take 
nearly all the other trade papers in their line, can find 
value in THE FLOWER GROWER, it is easily a sure thing 
that advanced amateurs, to whom this magazine especial- 
ly appeals, can likewise find muchygreater interest. 

And coming from one of the tropical states of this great 
country, it proves that THe FLowrr Grower is of in- 
terest in those sections as well as in the North. A few 
correspondents seem to feel that because this magazine 
comes from the North that it is not as valuable for south- 
ern and far-western conditions, but my large subscription 
list in these territories proves otherwise. —(Eprror) 
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Frank C. Pellet 


Mr. Pellett’s Department in THE FLOWER GROWER 
has been running steadily since October, 1926, or for a 


period of more than five years. Although Mr. Pellett’s 
writings for THE FLOWER GROWER has been confined 
to the Bee Department exclusively, he has been a 
voluminous writer on the subjects in which he has 
specialized. 

Besides for many years writing regularly for “American 
Bee Journal’’, as one of the editors, Mr. Pellett is the 
author of several books as follows: ‘Productive Bee- 
keeping,” “Beginners Bee Book,’ “American Hone 
Plants,” ‘‘Practical Queen Rearing,” “Birds of the Wild,’ 
“Our Backdoor Neighbors,”’ “Romance of the Hive.” 

(The above photograph and sketch is a continuation of presenting the 
Editorial Contributors of this magazine to readers, which was commenced 
with February, 1931.) 





Design of Entrance Posts 


| NOTE in your current issue of THE FLOWER GROWER the 
discussion of the design of entrance posts. You are right 
when you say that a satisfactory entrance post is difficult to 
design. I have been through that mill several times, and the 
resulting grist was not always pleasing. 

I think one of the faults of those shown on page 456, Oc- 
tober issue, lies in the selection of material. While stone 
lends itself readily to large, or what might be ealled monu- 


mental entrances, the ordinary unit is too large for use in a 
post which might be designed for the average residential en- 
trance. 1 think that the “texture” is out of seale with the 
size. Of course, there are cases where stone is used in ad- 


jacent walls, or in buildings near to the entrance, and in that 
event it would be necessary of course to use similar material 
in the posts. 

To my mind nothing is more suitable for this purpose than 
brick, and as that material is also widely used for walls and 
buildings, it would seem that the sensible thing to do would 
be to design a satisfactory post in brick, and then if neces- 
sary, use stone instead. At best, a post up to 2’-8” square is 
not going to look good if built of stone, unless the units are 
about the size and proportion of brick. 


While it is exceedingly difficult to get the proper propor- 
tions for the post itself, the chief trouble is designing the final; 
be it of brick, cut stone, cement, or a lamp. It is almost im- 
possible to find a stock design of lantern which will be of use 
on the average post. 

R. E. Wicker, (N. C.) 
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What Is “The Swope Plan’? 


ONSIDERABLE comment has been caused by the 

suggestions made by Gerard Swope, President of the 
General Electric Co., which suggestions have come to be 
known as ‘‘The Swope Plan.’’ 

It is proposed under this plan to organize all busi- 
ness houses employing more than 50 people, in trade asso- 
ciations within its own industry, and employing such 
organizations in the balancing of production. It is as- 
sumed that this will insure employment and regulate 
compensation in case of unemployed. 

This plan is rather utopian; indeed some may call it 
socialisiic; and it is surely paternal in its working. 
Where are those fellows who have been blustering against 
paternalism in government? 

‘‘The Swope Plan,’’ it seems to this Simple-Minded 
Editor, is only a preliminary step to the general adop- 
tion of socialistic plans for a more efficient scheme of co- 
operation for the human race generally. This will be 
such a blow to those who have been talking strongly about 
private enterprise as superior to governmental activities, 
that they may reject the thought. 

This little sketch is only to call attention to ‘‘The 
Swope Plan’’ as a step in the right direction. Whether 
this roughly-devised plan will work out and be of real 
benefit, remains to be seen. There are men in important 
places who are interested in the welfare of employees 
from unselfish motives, even though it can easily be fig- 
ured out that the welfare of the employee is also the wel- 
fare of the employer; according to the style of Henry 
Ford. 

Frankly, as I see it, any of these big schemes, for their 
real fulfilment must first await the coming of The True 
Education ;—that (to some people) intangible thing 
which I have been talking about for a long time. 

Every important advancement must await a better ap- 
preciation of the true purpose of human life on earth, 
before it can function to the fullest extent. 


Mapison Cooper. 





A New Department Wanted 


A MAN who admits himself to be a novice in flower 

growing, but who is personally known to the Editor 
as a very practical man, has offered a suggestion which I 
would like to carry out with the assistance of readers. 
Here it is: 

My friend says that he wants THE FLowerR GrowER to 
tell him what to do each month, and suggests that a col- 
umn or two, or as much space as it would take, divided 
up into all the months of the year with some definite 
directions as to what to do in each month, should be run 
in every issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 

His suggestion is not based on a Department which 
would be changed each month, but the Department would 
be a continual reference using the same material month 
after month throughout the year, so that any reader 
could refer to directions for any month, at any time. For 
instance, one does not want to wait until the actual time 
for certain instructions for the month of April, but might 
want to read these instructions and prepare for them in 
December or January, and the same is true regarding 
fall work. One should know in advance, (several months 
at least,) just what ought to be done. With these defin- 
ite, detailed and somewhat boiled-down directions, 
printed perhaps in small type, a reference guide in each 
issue would be a standing table of reference. 

Will other readers give me their ideas along this line, 
and will some of them undertake to furnish items to form 
a list of directions; not forgetting that they must be 
brief and express much in few words? 

Mapison Cooper. 
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Hard Times and Living Standards 


ECRETARY MELLON, in an address delivered be- 
fore foreign bankers present in this country to attend 
the International Chamber of Commerce conference, said 
that our standard of living must be maintained at all 
costs. That surely sounds good in the saying; but is it 
workable as a definite suggestion? It is, of course, easy 
for those who are still receiving the same wages or income 
as during more prosperous times, to maintain their living 
standards, but what about the poor fellows who now 
have little or no income? Is it sensible to suggest that 
living standards of those who are employed should be 
maintained at the expense of a large number of unem- 
ployed? These are questions which Secretary Mellon 
might find difficulty in answering, but they are based on 
the facts as they exist. Not everyone agrees with Mr. 
Mellon, that living standards should be maintained 
(which means that wages should be maintained), in the 
face of the most disastrous slump which has ever over- 
taken this country. The best economists agree that there 
should be a general leveling of prices and this means 
that wages should be reduced to meet the decreased living 
costs. Farmers and other producers should not shoulder 
the whole burden of depression by submitting to ex- 
tremely low prices, while wages and salaries are 
untouched. 

Altogether, it really seems to the simple-minded 
Editor that there always has been too much stress laid 
on the necessity for active business, and too little thought 
given to the living of a well-balanced life, and a life of 
education, enlightenment, and development of the indi- 
vidual, morally and spiritually. But talk this way to 
some people, and they think you are preaching. All 
right, some of our friends surely need this kind of 
preaching. 

The unemployment problem which confronts every in- 
dustrial nation, and in fact every nation everywhere at 
the present time, has no precedent, nor even an approach 
to it. There is something radically and fundamentally 
wrong; and after the tremendous development which the 
industrialists have put over on us since the War, it may 
be fairly laid at their door to solve the problem. It is 
decidedly doubtful in my mind that active business 
necessarily means a well-organized and well-developed 
civilization. : 

Just a few outlines, friends, for your consideration, 
and don’t think that I am trying to settle these things 
in a few words. We should all ponder them from day 
to day, and from week to week, and from month to 
month, and from year to year. Don’t let the big fellows 
do all our thinking for us. 

Mapison Cooper. 





Flowers for Sunday School Children 


N. a recent issue was an article entitled “Children Like 

Flowers,” and this made me think that some of your readers 

might do what I have done in sending of flowers to my Sunday 
School, to be given out to the classes. 


I find that making up of bunches of about four to six blooms 
with some green in the bouquet, makes the best combination, 
arranging the flowers artistically as to color so far as possible. 
I informed the children that each week there would be a dif- 
ferent flower, and it seemed to have the effect of making them 
anxious to see what the new one would be. To my mind it 
trains the child to know flowers and to love them, and the 
children were so eager for the blooms that they could hardly 
wait until the session was over. 


From the success so far achieved, it makes me want to con- 
tinue the good work so I am passing it on for the benefit of 
others. 

Louis E. Scuwas, (Conn.) 
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Nature Songs for Children 
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Young Master Squirrel sits up in a tree, 

Happy and young and gay is he. 

He looks to the East and then to the West, 
Saying “Where, oh where, can the nuts be best? 
For Winter is coming, the days grow cold, 

The sheep and the lambs are all in the fold. 

I’ll line and I'll carpet my snug little nest 

With mosses and leaves, e’re I take my long rest.” 


The children with soft steps come creeping around, 
They spy me at work, but I’m off with a bound. 
They come for the nuts, so I work with a will, 
And with both cheeks as baskets, my house I’1I fill. 
For Winter is coming, the days grow cold, 
The sheep and the lambs are all in the fold. 
I’ll line and I’ll carpet my snug little nest 
With mosses and leaves e’re I take my long rest. 
(From a Book of Childrens’ Songs.) 





Wrecking the Bittersweet 


ITTERSWEET BERRIES, because of their artistic beauty, 

are being sought every Fall, until they have now become 

rare. 

The following is an instance related to me which will show 
how unmercifully they are gathered. When I enthused over 
their pretty brown jars of long Vines twisted together, loaded 
with heavy clusters of orange berries bursted open, that 
decorated a high bookease, buffet, and piano, she said: 

“We were on a bumpy road near the lake when we noticed 
a man chopping down a tree. He quit chopping, putting his 
axe behind him at our approach. Others of his party stood 
around nearby. When we noticed the tree tops red with 
berries we said: ‘Getting Bitter-sweet? Just what we are 
after! We will help you get the tree down if you give us 
some of the berries!’ 

“And you should have seen the change in their actions to- 
ward us. So the tall Ash was hewn in two but the tangled 
Vines held it fast to other trees to which it had spread. 
There it swung and just could not fall down. Try as we 
would we could not get the tree or berries down, until five 
other trees to which it was attached had to come down too. 
At last the tangled mass was down and such a harvest of 
Bittersweet. More than both auto parties cared to carry off 
bd ourselves and for our friends. 4nd this was just one 
Tine!” 

Then we wonder why there is a scarcity of Bittersweet. 

I remarked that to pick Bittersweet, permission should be 
had from the owner of the land on which it grew. “Oh, that 
was just Companies’ land,” she replied; “but I believe it will 
be safer to inquire next time or we may get ourselves into 
trouble some day.” 

Rena Bauer, ( Wisc.) 
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A Year for Practical Christmas Presents 


PRACTICAL Christmas presents should be the rule 

this year. This does not necessarily mean articles of 
wearing apparel or other utilitarian things. It may mean 
those things which ‘‘feed the soul.’’ Some great man 
has said that if he had a small sum of money he would 
use half of it to buy bread and with the other half buy 
‘‘Hyacinths to feed my soul.’’ Stripped of its poetry, 
this means that even though the stress of circumstance 
be great, we need not feel that every cent we spend must 
be of a utility nature. Food, clothing, and shelter are 
the three elementary things of human existence, ut 
should we limit ourselves to these, our outlook would 
indeed be dim. 

All of which is preliminary to stating that the things 
which are advertised in this issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER are very largely usable as Christmas presents 
and many of them are put up in an attractive way 
especially for this purpose. Seed, bulbs, plants,—any- 
thing that has life in it and grows,—is especially adapta- 
ble as a Christmas present. 

And don’t forget THE FLOowErR GROWER as a magazine 
in this connection. A yearly subscription can be split 
into two, six-months’ subscriptions, as desired, and those 
who accept the Combined Bulb and Subscription Offer, 
may have the bulbs sent to one person and the subscrip- 
tion to another, and the subscription divided into two 
parts if desired. 

Figure on a Christmas Present for your friends this 
year which will give them complete satisfaction; and 
which will improve their outlook on life; and perhaps 
introduce them to an avocation which may be largely 
instrumental in improving their outlook on life in a very 


large way. Mapison COOPER 





FLOWER GROWER a Real Life Saver 


‘T His magazine has doubtless been of great service to 
many people in pointing out a better outlook on-life 
and in teaching right thinking. Not many readers 
acknowledge the value which THe FLOwEerR GROWER is 
to them, but an occasional one writes that it has per- 
formed for them a very important service. One follows: 
“T take THE FLOWER GROWER every month by buying 
same at the railroad station. I would not be without my 
monthly copy of your wonderful magazine. It is most 
interesting and has been the means of giving me many 
happy hours when I have deen very depressed through 
sorrows I have known; and if it were not for My GARDEN 
and THE FLOWER GROWER helpful hints and timely talks, 

I might have died.” 

Many people do simply lie down and die for lack of 
motive to live. Right here we can say that such people 
lack The True Education, and this Editor for one has been 
trying to throw out little suggestions here and there 
which will help people to see things in a clearer and 
saner light. There are really so many interesting and 
educational things in this world, which we may take up at 
our Own convenience and in our own way, that there is 
no need for ever repining and being depressed. 

Sorrow and distress come to us all, in one form or 
another, and our ability to meet and overcome such 
depression depends on our mental attitude toward life 
in general. We should not take things too seriously nor 
should we take them in a frivolous way. These are the 
two extremes. Take a middle course. 

Take an interest in everything that comes your way. 
Make the best of the situation as you find it. 

And above all, don’t forget that every sorrow and 
trouble sent to us has its own good and sufficient purpose. 

—(Editor). 
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Our Northern Winters 


EW YORK and New England and other States in a 

similar climatie situation, may boast of Winters 
which may have their objections to those who dislike a 
bit of low temperature, but a residence in the North 
surely has its compensations. 

No climate in the world is equal to the North Temper- 
ate Zone for producing vigorous and self-reliant man- 
hood. This needs no demonstration. It is an acknowl- 
edged fact. Then why try to eseape our Northern win- 
ters by a flight to the Southland ? 

Dev ‘elopment and growth of everything goes in cycles. 

Human life is not essentially different in this respect 
than vegetation. Growing things require periods of rest; 
and in the North this is given them by our low tempera- 
ture Winters, which stops all growth for a time. While 
animal life and human life does not stop during Winter, 
it does get a complete change of scenery and a change of 
activity, even though our Northern Winters do sometimes 
result in hibernation on the part of humans as well as 
certain animals. But the main point is that our North- 
ern Winters are bracing and give a vim and vigor which 
the Southern climates do not. 

And there is a hygenie value to this Northern climate 
which cannot be claimed for that further South. Under 
our Northern weather conditions, disease germs quickly 
succumb and insect pests are regulated much more suc- 
cessfully than they are further South. 

To those with plenty of vitality and activity, our Win- 
ter Sports give an outlet for the exuberant spirit of 
youth ; and days spent afield in Winter, result in charac- 
ter building and the producing of a healthful and effi- 
cient physical body. Our Winters give us skating, cur- 
ling, hockey, ski-running, tobogganing, snow-shoeing, 
coasting, and other sports. 

Do not repine or express regret if you cannot go to 
Florida or California in Winter. Every climate has its 
advantages and its disadvantages and also its compensa- 
tions, and surely the products of the North show value of 
its climate both to humanity and to horticultural life. 


MADISON COOPER. 





The University Extension Division 
1931-2 Prospectus 


PULL out your glass and get a squint on things innumerable, 

that we may show the scope of our ability to meet your 
grope to fill the needs your earthly status brings; no matter 
what, our shot the bull’s-eye rings in every case: From classic 
lore to jazz, our Faculty the unmatchable has, to soap the rough 
and soothe your burning stings. 

Time was, when people sought for heaven, above, and only 
woes on earth, but we can prove all that is false, for you 
ean have your choice of bliss below, responsive to our shove, 
which rockets you out of your narrow groove, and starts you 
upward in triumphant voice. 

Just try us! 

(UNIVERSITY SALESMAN) 


EpItorS Note.—The above comes to me from a man who car: write 
real poetry and he has put this in prose form to conform to the fact 
that THe “rower GROowER does not use voetry. It is really a sonnet, 
if it was divided into lines as it should be. 

My friend says that in his 6pinion University work has dwirdled to 
rubbish ; having neither learning, culture, nor the key to real life. He 
goes on further to say that the prospectus of the University referred 
to has not one topie touchirg on production of original wealth; but 
instead only upon industrial manipulation,—that is, the making. buying, 
selling, transporting, talking, lecturirg, demonstrating, advertising, etc., 
etc., of a thousand and one “things, not one of which is a real necessity. 





The people who eseape criticism are the insignificant. No one 
attempts anything worth while without starting off the fault- 
finders. How many of our presidents got through their terms 
of office without being eruelly eriticised? Not one, of course, 
and the greatest of them all were the ones most savagely found 
fault with. One who takes such criticism to heart will not 
prove equal to holding any high place.—(Boys’ World.) 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








ONSIDERING the amount of care required in planting and 
growing, if there is any garden flower that gives back more 
in quality and satisfaction than the Peony, I should like to 
learn about it. So varied are the types ‘of flower and so 
extensive the range of coloring, there is a Peony to suit every 
person’s fancy. Many men like the dark reds, such as Philippe 
Rivorire, or Mons. Martin Cahuzac, or Karl Rosenfield; while 
others prefer size to color, and are attracted by the enormous 
blooms of varieties like Gigantea, or Kelway’s Glorious, or Mons. 
Jules Elie. 


The Peony, Longfellow is of such a dazzling red color that a 
block of that variety in any garden, no metter how extensive 
the plantings, will immediately attract the eye. The peculiar 
pure red color of Longfellow is so unusual that a professional 
artist who visited my garden and saw it in bloom, told me that 
it would be extremely difficult for a painter working in oil 
colors to match exactly its distinctive shade of red. 


At just the right stage of opening, with its delicately shaded 
lilae-white center, and collar of light sulphur-yellow, the Peony, 
Miss Salway, is a lovely thing. The shades of color in this 
beautiful Peony are so soft and delicate, it cannot fail to appeal 
strongly to those who sense an appreciation of the artistry 
found in the exquisite blending of the quieter shades. 


All who have seen the Peony, Silvia Saunders, will agree that 
it is truly one to love. This adorably sweet Peony is in the 
possession of so few growers that its high price keeps many 
from owning it as yet; but its delicate refinement and charm, 
makes it truly a Peony to covet. Although the silky blooms 
are of only medium size, a plant or two of this variety that 
have not been disbudded becomes the certain point of attraction 
in any garden, not altogether because of its beauty, but because 
it is a Peony that is so distinctly different. 


For practically all of the four seore years of its existence, 
the Peony, Festiva Maxima, has held the record of being the 
most popular white variety, but it must now give way to others, 
as stocks of the newer whites of better quality are being 
increased. Baroness Schroeder made some impression as a 
popular white, but failed to displace the old reliable Festiva 
Maxima from her place in the sun. My prediction is that 
Frances Willard is destined to become the real successor to 
Festiva Maxima as the white Peony for everybody’s garden. 
It is of strong growth, increases rapidly, seems to be disease 
resisting, and has about every requisite for a perfect Peony. 

Happily named, this dependable variety bears regularly and 
profusely, its huge, ivory-white blooms of wonderful substance 
on long, upright stems, making it valuable either for cutting or 
for garden decoration. 


Souvenir de Lows Bigot might be termed the Peony that 
represents the autumn of the Peony garden. Coming into 
bloom late, as the other favorites are passing from the picture, 
this distinctive salmon-rose pink Peony is another most attrac- 
tive magnet that invariably causes the discriminating visitor 
to search for the name on the label. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Evergreens for Winter Beauty 


VERYBODY loves a bit of green during the Winter, and 

it is quite possible to add that touch without much out’ay 
of effort or money by the planting of Evergreens. Women’s 
clubs and civie organizations that have already done so much 
to arouse interest in beautifying lawns and grounds in Summer 
will do well to encourage the planting of an all year greeness 
that will help to relieve some of the somberness of Winter. 
Driving about the residential district of a city in Midwinter, 
one readily sees how much of a summery atmosphere has been 
achieved by the planting of ornamental Evergreens. Why 
confine this beauty to the city suburb? 


Mrs. A. M. Waker, (Mo.) 
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BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


President American Rose Society Editor American Rose Annual 


OT many rose lovers realize the 

increased appeal of the flower they 

favor, if it is made a matter of 
municipal concern, expenditure and ad- 
vantage, through what has come to be 
rather generally recognized as a munici- 
pal Rose-garden. 

This phrase implies a garden prefer- 
ably in a park area owned by the 
community, and yet more preferably 
maintained by it. 

Such gardens are not new, although yet 
entirely too searee. It is believed to be 
possible to have thousands of them in 
America, particularly if some wise and 
thoughtful friend will suggest a more 
inclusive phrase than “municipal Rose- 
garden” to designate them. The word 
“municipal” implies a city, but quite fre- 
quently the village, the borough, or other 
smaller organized community, has the 
need, the disposition, and the opportunity 
to have Roses publicly placed, owned and 
maintained. I think of one such in what 
was at the time a quite small community 
not far from Niagara Falls. The St. 
Catherines Rose-garden, provided on city 
property by a splendid public-spirited 
citizen, the late ex-mayor W. B. Bur- 
goyne, promptly became a proud com- 
munity possession, and it had the usual 
result of foreing enlargement because 
more people wanted to see more Roses. 

But I am a little ahead of my story. 
The first municipal Rose-garden was 
organized in Hartford, under the super- 
vision of that greatest of American park 
men, George A. Parker, who denominated 
Roses as “God’s love letters to His 
Children.” He had with him Theodore 
Wirth, who designed a really superb 
Rose-garden in Elizabeth Park that has 
developed into marvelous municipal ef- 








ficiency, measured in terms of appeal 
for the idle time of the citizens who need 
to be attracted away from evil or de- 
pressing influences. Later Mr. Wirth 
did as much for Minneapolis. 

Modern park experts consider public 
parks in terms of their attractiveness in 
exciting park visits. This Elizabeth Park 
area has repeatedly shown an intensity 
of over 70,000 park visits per acre, and 
the present able superintendent, Mr. E. 
A. Piester, proves by pictures, as well 
as by statistics, that he has had a million 
people in Elizabeth Park in a single year, 
looking at the Roses. 

Here is a chance to drive in the first 
real point about a municipal Rose- 
garden. It does supply the highest form 
of park attractiveness, much greater in 
intensity and value than the appeal either 
of playgrounds for children, or of golf 
courses for their elders. When I asked 
Mr. Piester a little better than a year 
ago, after he had shown his moving pic- 
tures of the Rose-garden situation at the 
Atlantic City meeting of the American 
Rose Society, whether many of those who 
visit his garden did not stop and study 
individual varieties properly labeled, he 
replied that they did not do anything of 
the kind, that nearly all, or altogether 90 
per cent of them, came there to enjoy the 
color, the mass, the fragrance and the 
sheer attractive beauty of the spectacle. 

While this was to me a jolt of my 
previous conception, it was an agreeable 
one which showed that we didn’t need 
to limit publie rose attractiveness to rose 
experts who wanted information as to 
varieties, names, ete. They just wanted 
Roses. 

People who are thus enjoying the Rose 
on the public ground, to which they have 











Baroness van Ittersum and Silver Moon 


These Roses are growing at Breeze Hill and are part of the western hedge 
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as good a right as anyone else, are not 
costing the community anything to keep 
them in order. They are not patronizing 
the disreputable side of the Community 
amusement provision, which is so ample, 
ingenious, and painfully successful. They 
are, on the contrary, being won toward 
better things, and there is plenty of 
reason to know by evidence that this in- 
fluence is more effective than additional 
policemen, in many cases. 

There is a reason for this. In most of 
the territory covered by THE FLOWER 
GROWER, some member of the rose 
family is dispensing its bloom beauty for 
twenty weeks and more, and in the most 
restricted regions it can be depended 
upon for three months of attractiveness. 
Thus it outdoes any other of the flowers 
of Heaven that make the earth more like 
the place of their birth. A reason is pro- 
vided for renewing the Rose as the queen 
of flowers, as she was named by the 
ancient Greek poetess Sappho more than 
two thousand years ago. 

Recently much attention has been paid 
to the municipal rose-garden possibility. 
Something near one hundred of them are 
reported in the list published by the 
American Rose Society in its Quarterly. 
At the last meeting of that Society in 
Syracuse, New York, details were given 
showing that thirty-two communities had 
entered for the $1,000 prize offered for 
the greatest improvement in a municipal 
Rose-garden by the end of 1932, under 
the auspices of the Women’s Home Com- 
panion. The entries were from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada to 
the Gulf. 

Because I hope I am addressing rose 
friends who live in various parts of 
America, I here set down some of the 
essentials that occur to me in relation 
to a municipal Rose-garden. 

In the first place, it ought to be cen- 
trally located, and always on public 
ground. The nearer it can be to the 
largest number of passing people, the 
more good it will do, and the less trouble 
it will be to keep it in good order. No- 
where, I believe, has vandalism interfered 
with such gardens so soon as the public 
got to understand that it was everybody’s 
job to police. 

Then the garden ought to be compact, 
and while centrally located, with enough 
shelter to prevent the damage done by 
rough storms. I do not by this imply 
that it must be under trees, for Roses do 
not prosper in conflict with tree roots. 
I do mean that it may have a border of 
the taller shrub Roses, of many beautiful 
shrubs, and b> enclosed in such fashion 
as to give an impression of public pri- 
vacy—if there is such a thing as that. 
(I can prove this latter paradox by men- 
tioning an old claim for the Waldorf 
Astoria in New York as a place for 
“diffusing exclusiveness among the 
masses !’’) 

Then, as I see it, the community ought 
to recognize the Rose as a part of its park 
utilities, well worth its cost. It is quite 
in order to take gifts of Roses from or- 
ganizations or individuals, but they should 
be municipally received and municipally 
maintained. I think as I write of the 
way in which the Rotary Club and the 
Kiwanis Club of Allentown, Penna., have 
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given beds of Roses to the delightful new 
Rose-garden in that community which I 
helped dedicate last June. 

Help in suggestion as to plan and pro- 
cedure can be had from the American 
Rose Society if anyone cares to write me. 
No help that I could possibly give, how- 
ever, is equal to that needed in and usu- 
ally provided by any community which 
has a really energetic organizing Rose- 
lover willing to spend much time and 
effort, and sometimes a little money, in 
putting across a thoroughly beneficial 
proposition of this sort. 

These are difficult times. We are suffer- 
ing from a depression which is a three- 





syllable word to take the place of what 
we used to call a “panic.” Both are 
equally unnecessary, equally silly. In- 
stead of intermitting our efforts for the 
public good, we need, indeed, to increase 
them, to encourage them. It is for this 
reason that I conclude by quoting a verse 
from a poem by James Oppenheim, re- 
printed with his consent in the American 
Rose Annual for 1924: 
As we come marching, marching, we battle too, 
for men— 
For they are women’s children, and we mother 
them again. 
Our lives shall not be sweated from birth until 
life closes— 


Hearts starve as well as bodies: Give us Bread, 
but give us Roses! 
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Scab Disease in Gladioli 


BY HAROLD T. SWINDLER, (W. Va.) 


certain sections of our country 

among plant life and Gladioli, 
like all other plants, are infested with 
several diseases. Of the many to which 
the Gladiolus is the host, one is a serious 
menace, namely, scab. This disease is 
easily seen with the naked eye as it makes 
a sad-looking brown or black spot or 
patch on the bulb. Once seab gets in the 
ground the soil becomes host to it and 
spreads it to other bulbs planted near the 
infected one. After scab gets in the 
ground it is difficult to overcome. Should 
scabby bulbs be planted several years in 
succession, the disease becomes so severe 
the leaves rot at the soil surface. This is 
not always recognized by amateur 
growers as the worst stage of scab and 
therefore they keep the diseased bulb 
over for the next season, instead of pull- 
ing up the bulb and burning the complete 
plant. This disease is commonly called 
neck-rot. 

In my gardens I have experimented 
with this disease and have found helpful 
information that may aid other Gladiolus 
growers; especially the new fans and 
amateur growers. 

There are two different times in the 
year to destroy the disease spore or germ; 
the first being at time of storing and the 
second at planting time. Fall or Winter 
treating, at storing time, has the advant- 
age in that more bulbs are saved. 

This disease is sometimes quite deep 
and cannot be penetrated throughout the 
scabs by chemicals. Therefore, to assure 
a thorough disease-ridden bulb, the scab 
should be carefully removed with a sharp 
knife and the bulb then soaked in any 
good chemical, such as Mercurie Chloride, 
er Corrosive Sublimate. These two 
named chemicals are the most satisfactory 
scab disease treatments, in a field of 
twelve self-mixed compounds and com- 
mercial ready-mixed chemicals, which I 
have used in a comparative study 
throughout the last three seasons to check 
and treat bulbs for scab. 

My formula for the use of the above 


[ )ensin are quite prevalent in 


two chemicals, which are easily mixed: 


are: 

(1) Corrosive Sublimate;— dissolve 
one-half ounce of Corrosive Sublimate in 
three gallons of luke warm water. Keep 
solution at all times in earthern or 
wooden-ware as this chemical reacts with 
all metals. Soak bulbs in this solution 
for over a day and always mix a new 
solution for each batch of bulbs. 

(2) Mercurie Chloride;—the cheaper 
of the two, can be bought at any drug 
store or chemical dispensary. Dissolve 
one-half ounce of crystals in one quart 
of hot water and then dilute to four gal- 
lons. The bulbs must be submerged in 
this chemical not less than two hours and 
not longer than three hours. This solu- 
tion decreases in strength, but may be 
used again, if one-third original amount 
of the mercuric chloride is used. 





How I Controlled the Thrip 


[_ Ast year we had the Thrip so badly 
that I was unable to get a single 
Gladiolus bloom, although we tried every- 
thing I had been advised to try, but it 
was to no avail. 

After having such tough luck was 
determined to find a remedy, which I did 
after a little experimenting. Would now 
like to advise anyone bothered with Thrip 
of the formula I arrived at. 

Although I have seen a large number 
of cases of Thrip have never yet found 
one as bad as the one that I had. It was 
so bad it looked as though someone had 
gone over the leaves with black paint. 

Below is the formula: If this informa- 
tion is not clear enough would be pleased 
to explain anything further: 

First—Cut off all leaves and burn 
same. 

Second.—Dry bulbs as usual and store 
in cellar. 

Third.—Cover ground with Hydrated 
Lime (fairly heavy) then turn in. Apply 
another coat of Lime and let stay on top 
of ground all Winter. 
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Fourth—In Spring peel all bulbs 
clean, then soak in corrosive sublimate 
for three hours; 2 oz. tu 16 gallons of 
water. 

Fifth.—Dig trench and place bulbs in 
same while still wet and cover with 
powdered sulphur. Be sure to cover bulbs 
over quickly after applying sulphur so 
as to permit fumes from sulphur to stay 
around bulb. 

Sixth—When leaves are 12” high, 
spray with Bordeaux Mixture. Let stand 
for ten days, and then spray again. 

Seventh—During hot, dry weather, 
spray with water twice a week. 

My bulbs were planted in the same 
ground as last year and to my surprise 
grew the finest blooms that I have ever 
had, with no trace whatever of Thrip. 


Gro. RIcHARDSON, (Ont.) 





Care of the Gladiolus Patch 


At THE Metropolitan Gladiolus So- 
ciety meeting in early July, a stalk 
of salmon pink variety Mrs. Leon Douglas 
was displayed five feet tall, with seven 
large lily-like blossoms open and ten 
more buds. Correspondingly handsome 
exhibits of red. Pythia, pink Richard 
Diener and Mrs. J. K. Armsby, lavender 
Opalescent, and yellow Gold Eagle, com- 
pleted a handsome assortment of Gladio- 
lus aristocrats. These were started in 
coldframes for early bloom, and are just 
a promise of what any of us may have 
in our own gardens, if we treat them well 
right now, when they need it. 

When the fifth leaf is forming, scatter 
some good fertilizer, containing about 
five per cent of nitrogen, at the rate of 
four pounds per hundred feet of row, 
spreading it on both sides, two or three 
inches away from the plants. Then stir 
it in by cultivating. Liquid manure may 
be poured on with equally good effect. 
If the fertilizer used is stronger than 
5-10-5, then decrease the doseage accord- 
ingly. Thus, with the strongest, contain- 
ing fifteen to twenty per cent nitrogen, 
use only one pound to the hundred feet 
of row, or to the hundred square feet of 
bed. It is surprising what just a little 
fertilizer will do to Gladiolus flowers if 
supplied at just the right time. It is a 
good plan, too, to water the plants right 
after fertilizing, to soak the nutriment 
into the soil and distribute it where the 
plants can most benefit by it. 

In addition to fertilizing, well-grown 
Gladiolus need cultivation after every 
rain, and staking to support the flower 
stalks as soon as they begin to shoot. 


The earliest varieties are Gold Eagle, 
Elizabeth Tabor, Souvenir, Halley, Early 
Sunrise, and several others. The best 
show varieties—Golden Measure, Cath- 
erine Coleman, Pfitzers Triumph, Mrs. 
Leon Douglas, Mrs. F. C. Hornberger, 
Mrs. F. C. Peters, and scores of others— 
are later bloomers. If the early plant- 
ings of W. H. Phipps, Betty Nuthall, 
and a half dozen more of the best late 
ones, bloom by the last week in August, 
they must have an early start and a bit 
of encouragement as well. Phosphate 
fertilizer will help to hurry up the tall 
ones. 


Forman T. McLean, (N. Y.) 
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The Original Concord Grapevine, September, 1931 


The Concord Grape 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


before the Civil War by Ephraim 

W. Bull of Concord, Mass., and 
the original vine is still standing. The 
introduction of Concord gave the grape 
industry great impetus and it has been 
estimated that fully 75 per cent of the 
grapes grown east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains have been developed from the 
original Concord vine pictured here. 

One of the outstanding characteristics 
of Concord is its adaptation to a wide 
range of soil conditions. It will succeed 
in almost any soil adapted to grape grow- 
ing, and on that soil it will outyield most 
of the varieties which have chosen it as 
their special field. Its productivity, dis- 
ease resistance, and shipping qualities in 
addition, make Concord the leader in 
nearly every grape section of the East. 

The inscription which now marks the 
old vine reads, in words of Ephraim Bull: 

“T looked about to see what I could find 
among our wildings. The next thing to 
do was to find the best and earliest 
Grapes for seed and this I found in an aec- 
cidental seedling at the foot of the hill. 
The erop was abundant, ripe in August, 
and of every good quality for a wild 
Grape. I sowed the seed in the Autumn of 
1843. Among them the Concord was the 
only one worth saving.” 

The first fruit was borne in 1849 ana 
soon attracted attention. In 1852 Con- 
cord was exhibited before the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society and in 1854 
the new variety was introduced by Hovey 
& Co., of Boston. Almost immediately 
Concord appeared on the variety lists of 
the American Pomologieal Society as a 


, ‘HE Concord Grape was originated 





promising new Grape, and in 1858 it was 
placed on the list of Grapes recommended 
for cultivation. It is still there. In 1865 
it was awarded the Greeley prize as the 
best Grape for general cultivation. 

In almost every northern and mid- 
western section Concord is a standard 
variety for the home garden. Some other 
Grapes are higher in quality, but the 
Concord is still the most reliable cropper. 
Toward the northern edge of the Grape 
belt, the season is a little too short for 
this variety, however, and it should be 
superseded by earlier ripening varieties. 
Likewise in the extreme south it becomes 
more susceptible to pests. 
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Some Facts About Dewberry 
Growing 


[| )EWSERRIZS are often called trail- 
ing Blackberries and that term de- 
scribes them very well. The canes are 
thorny and much like Blackberries, but 
too slender and weak to stand erect. They 
creep along the ground and form new 
plants by rooting at the tips. 

Dewberries are usually planted about 
3 feet apart, in rows 5 to 6 feet apart; 
although they may be planted 5x5 feet 
and cultivated both ways. The plants 
may be set either in Fall or early Spring, 
according to local conditions and the 
plantation should be kept free from 
weeds throughout the season as with any 
other crop. 

The canes are usually allowed to lie on 
the ground the first year. In the Spring 
of the second year, a stake 5 or 6 feet 
long may be driven beside each hill to 
support the canes or a wire trellis may 
be built to hold up the whole row. The 
staking system perhaps is most convenient 
for the gardener. The canes are wrapped 
around the stake two or three times and 
tied with soft twine. 

The pruning of Dewberries is much 
like that of the Blackberry. The canes 
grow during one season then branch and 
produce a crop in the second year. They 
then die and must be cut out. Usually 
the fruiting canes are cut out as soon as 
the crop is harvested. The new shoots 
should be cut back if they grow longer 
than 5 or 6 feet. A half dozen canes per 
hill is usually enough and weaker canes 
should be removed. 

Dewberries are more tender to cold 
than Blackberries and in many northern 
sections it is necessary to lay the canes 
down over Winter and sometimes even to 
cover them with-earth. This is relatively 
easy since the canes bend readily and a 
prostrate or sprawling habit is natural 
to them. 

The fruit of the Dewberry is large and 
the quality is high. Lucretia is the va- 
riety most commonly grown in the north. 
The Young Dewberry, which has created 
such a sensation in the last few years, is 
well adapted to most southern sections 
and to the Pacific coast, but it winter-kills 
very badly in the North. 





Some Promising New Raspberries 


BY R. A. 


VAN METER 


HE Raspberry as a cultivated fruit out of the picture in many sections where 
is relatively new and the oppor- 


tunity afforded plant breeders to 
secure improved varieties is better than 
that offered by more highly developed 
fruits. Widespread and disastrous ex- 
perience with mosaic or virus diseases 
ehas provided an additional spur to Rasp- 
berry breeding and the net result is the 
rapid appearance of varieties that are 
both productive and highly resistant to 
diseases. 

The quality of most of the new varie- 
ties is distinctly below that of Cuthbert, 
the standard Red Raspberry for many 
years, but such comparison is unfair to 
the new sorts since Cuthbert is entirely 
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its susceptibility to virus diseases had 
made its planting unprofitable. Latham, 
which was produced at the Minnesota 
Fruit Breeding Farm from a cross be- 
tween King and London, and introduced 
in 1912, has largely replaced Cuthbert in 
most northern sections. Latham then is 
the standard by which these new varieties 
must be measured, although we can never 
forget the quality of Cuthbert until we 
get something as good or better. 
Serious weaknesses of Latham are low 
quality in the fruit and the ease with 
which it contracts virus diseases and mil- 
dew. Raspberry breeders are trying to 
produce varieties as hardy, as vigorous, 
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and as productive as Latham but higher 
in quality and superior in disease resis- 
tance. Undoubtedly our present varie- 
ties will be replaced by better sorts in the 
next few years. 

There is now in our trial plots an un- 
named new Red Raspberry from the 
breeding grounds of the New York Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, which now 
appears to be at least as early as St. 
Regis, but approaches Cuthbert in qual- 
ity. It is very vigorous, apparently 
hardy, and highly productive. There is 
mosaic in the plantation but the variety 
has shown but slight evidence of it so 
far. If this variety bears out its early 
promises it certainly will find a place as 
a valuable early sort. 

It would be unwise to make definite 
comparisons until after further trial, but 
with such varieties in the offing the situa- 
tion is encouraging. 

Newburgh is one of the very best Red 
Raspberries we have received from the 
New York Experiment Station. It is a 
cross between Newman and Herbert. The 
fruit is large, firm, bright-red, and 
superior to Latham in quality. The 
plants are vigorous, hardy, and very pro- 
ductive. It is three or four days earlier 
than Cuthbert and appears to be highly 


resistant to mosaic. 


The New Logan Black Raspberry is 
reported favorably from the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station. It ripens about a week 
earlier than Cumberland, the most widely 
grown Blackeap, and is more resistant to 
the virus diseases. The plant is described 
as more spreading than Cumberland and 
as developing more canes when mature. 


New Logan is seldom infected by leaf 
curl and highly resistant to virus dis- 
eases, though not immune to them. It. is 
susceptible to crown gall and anthracnose. 
The variety is productive and ripens 
about a week earlier than Cumberland. 
The berries of New Logan are described 
as slightly smaller than Cumberland and 
not quite so sweet. 

The thorough testing of a new variety 
takes several years at best and no variety 
ean be generally recommended until it 
has been widely tested. The variety 
situation holds a great deal of encourage- 
ment however for the raspberry grower. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


When Apples are frozen either on 
the trees or after harvesting, do not 
touch them until they have thawed com- 
pletely. If not frozen too badly they 
may recover very satisfactorily, but even 
the most careful handling will bruise and 
ruin them. 


Leaf Spot has caused many Currant 
bushes to drop their leaves in late Sum- 
mer. This weakens the plant. The 
trouble may be checked by spraying in 
Spring when the first leaf clusters appear. 
Lime sulfur is used, and in badly infested 
plantations the application is repeated 
every two weeks as long as new leaves 
are appearing rapidly. 


Keep the windows and outside doors 
of the cellar or storage room wide open 
until danger of freezing makes it neces- 
sary to close them. It takes a long time to 


cool down a quantity of fruit in storage, 
and the sooner it is chilled the longer and 
better it will keep. 


Tripod stepladders are more steady 
and satisfactory for all outside work than 
the four-legged kind. Your dealer can 
get them for you. 


Keep the storage room moist even if 
you have to sprinkle water on the floor 
every few days. 


The pruning of fruit trees may be 
started at any time now and continued 
when the weather is fine until growth 
starts in Spring; or until the job is done. 
Avoid heavy pruning but thin every thick 
tree lightly. If the pruning is out of the 
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way the pressure of spring work is 
lightened considerably. 


Study your planting problem now 
and order nursery stock soon after the 
first of the year so your order will be 
filled before the good stock is all gone. 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture publishes bulletins on many sub- 
jects related to the growing of crops of 
all kinds. These bulletins contain many 
valuable hints for the gardener, and a 
library of them is a valuable asset. They 
are distributed free of charge by con- 
gressmen and by the Department of In- 
formation, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. A postal 
eard will bring a list. 














Easy to Grow Dahlias From Seed 


BY MRS. G. M. DOTY (IIL) 


| AST season was not a good Dahlia 
season, yet I had some fine ones 
from seed planted in March. 
People who saw them could hardly believe 
they were first-year seedlings. 

The first thing is good seed planted in 
March. When large enough tc handle I 
transplant. I save all round paper boxes, 
sav bird-seed boxes, postum, and small 
roiled oats boxes; cut them in middle, 
set them in a shallow wooden box in 
back sereened-in porch, in a sunny place. 
Put one plant in each. They can grow 
there until time to put them in the 
garden. 

Dig holes 18 inches deep; put in first 
a five- or six-foot stake and drive it 
down enough to stand. Put in fertilizer 
and old corn-cobs, grass, weeds, or any- 
thing that will hold moisture; and if it 
is a dry time pour in a bucket of water 
after you have put in some soil. Fill 














Jersey’s Beauty, (0 ft. 3 in., and Holly Tree 
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in soil until four or five inches of the 
top, and set plant in. I slip it from the 
box; or it could be left in as they have 
no bottoms. I take them out without 
disturbing. roots. Place in soil an inch 
ceeper than in box, and one can most see 
them grow. If sun is too hot put a 
shingle to protect from sun a few 
days. As they grow tie them to stake. 

Now is time to put on mulch. I use 
from chicken-house fertilizer, with the 
worn-out nest-straw, put between the 
plants in the row. I dig fertilizer into 
the soil, and use the straw for a mulch. 

If I have to water them I dig a hole 
by side of plant and pour in water, let 
settle a little, fill in with soil. One or 
two waterings will last a week, Often I 
don’t water more than once per week. 
This is only while they are small. 

Through the Winter there is coal ashes 
and fertilizer of some kind put on my 
garden, and the seedlings grow from 
four to six feet high. I had some others 
much taller than that. Jersey’s Beauty 
went ten feet and three inches. I had to 
stand on a chair to cut the blooms. 

I have a fine lot of Dahlia bulbs to 
store away. If they grow fast they do 
not mature so well, and may not keep so 
well. I grow more from seed each year. 
What I don’t need for my garden I ean 
easily dispose of. I grow seedlings for 
the blooms, and to see something new. 
i watch eagerly when the buds began to 
show eolor, to see what they will be. . 














Beautiful White Dahlia Seedling 
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Care of the Winter Birds 


BY CORA L. SHERWOOD 


ITH our summer garden tucked 
W away under a coverlet of Pine 

boughs in preparation for old 
man Winter, who taps more insistently 
at our casement window each week, we 
turn with new interest to what we call 
our Winter Garden of Feathers and Fur. 
A home-made bird feeding station, plenty 
of feed, and thought and care for our out- 
of-door friends has already brought us 
rich dividends for the past two Winters 
and is now furnishing us amusement and 
enjoyment so far this season. 


Diagonally across from our living room 
windows and a few feet from the house 
is a vine-covered arbor. Atop the post 
nearest the windows we nailed a square 
board, faced on three sides with inch 
high cleats; the board having once done 
duty as a bread board. On this feeding 
board we keep a good supply of mixed 
chicken feed found at the feed store, with 
Sunflower seed mixed in. To this we 
frequently add oatmeal, rice, cornmeal, 
barley, cornflakes; crusts of stale bread, 
corn cake, or any other left over, first soak- 
ing it in hot water. Keeping the bird res- 
taurant menu varied and abundant seems 
to be appreciated by our feathered friends 
and all day long the place is patronized 
by a goodly and mixed company. Grow- 
ing a couple feet from the arbor is a large 
Maple tree and to this we attach large 
pieces of suet, sometimes having two or 
three, placed one above the other, where 
Nuthatches, Woodpeckers, or Chickadees 
ean eat undisturbed by other diners. 
Added to the feed is a small basin kept 
filled with fresh water and when the tem- 
perature is below freezing, as now, we fill 
it several times a day with warm water 
and this seems to attract the Birds as 
much as the food. During the very severe 
weather of last Winter we often filled a 
discarded pie tin with hot sand and as 
the water basin is soon lined with a row 
of Sparrows who sip daintily of the warm 
drink, so the sand tin would be soon filled 
with the little fellows, seratching and 
dusting their plumage. 

Our list of guests last Winter was large 
and of many species. The Sparrows, 
like the poor, were with us always, but to 
us very attractive and interesting to 
watch. We had many Starlings who have 
not yet made an appearance, and the 
handsome Blue Jays who can eat more in 
a minute than the smaller Birds in a day; 
yet good to look at and apparently feel- 
ing the pangs of hunger like any other 
creature. The feeding-board may some- 
times be bare of food, but put out a 
supply and from nowhere, but seemingly 
out of the sky, the eall of Mr. Blue Jay 
will be heard and he or they will immedi- 
ately appear, for with all the poor reputa- 
tion they may have, they always give fair 
warning that they are coming. Then 


there were the dainty purple Finches in 
their lovely raspberry hues, coming daily 
for food. 


The Chickadees could be seen 
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flitting in and out for a tiny morsel; the 
Nuthatches partaking of both seed and 
suet; the Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers 
confining their diet solely to suet; the 
Brown Creeper doing spiral acrobatics 
around the Maple trunk; and the Pine 
Grosbeaks coming down from the Cana- 
dian forests, to where food and drink 
were plentiful. One cold, snowy morning 
we were thrilled to see a beautiful red 
bird feeding near the station and looking 
like nothing so much as an Oriental 
Poppy grown up out of the snow. Our 
books convinced us he was the Cardinal 
Grosbeak or Kentucky Cardinal, a rare 
visitor for our part of the country. Later 
he appeared with his less showy wife and 
both were seen frequently during the 
Winter in various parts of the town. 
Where they spent their Summer no one 
has as yet found out, but all hope to see 
them again this year. 

This Fall we began putting feed on 
the board as early as September and 
were well-rewarded first by a flock of 
White-throated Sparrows who repaid 
for their food by their odd peabody 
song, listened for so eagerly in the 
Spring. Later several of their near cou- 
sins, the White-crowned Sparrows came 
to feed, lingering two or more weeks, fly- 
ing from board to Maple tree where they 
too, would sing their plaintive little song, 
resembling the peabody eall, but never 
seeming to be quite finished. The Downy 
Woodpeckers are with us again; the 
Juneos have made several calls and the 
pretty tree Sparrows seem to be quite 
numerous, being easily distinguished by 
their more pronounced markings, and the 
little brown buttons fastening their pina- 
fores under their chins. Not all of our 
last winter’s boarders have yet appeared 
but the season is just begun and we are 
hoping to see them all and many new 
ones in addition. 

Last year we entertained several Grey 
Squirrels, but this Fall they have either 
found a boarding place more to their 
liking, though from the way they con- 
sumed seed, suet and crusts they were 
well-satisfied, but they are not around. 
And always we were amazed at the relish 
and frequency with which both our fea- 
thered and furred friends partook of the 
fresh water kept on the board for them; 
the Squirrels dipping their noses into the 
basin for long, deep draughts. 

And so we have found our Winter 
Garden like our Summer one, exacting 
both time and labor, but repaying well 
in interest and enjoyment. 


Home of the Cardinal 


NOTICE in July issue an inquiry 

concerning the Red Bird and the 
inquirer was wondering where the Cardi- 
nal makes his home. We have the 
Cardinal with us all the year, and I am 
going to mention a bit of experiment I 
am having with him. 
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Several days ago, late one afternoon, 
after a hard windstorm, I found, or 
rather first heard the ery of the young 
Cardinals, so I immediately went in 
search of them, and the storm had almost 
blown the nest out of the tree. One of 
the Birds was hanging to the end of a 
small twig, erying at the top of his voice, 
and another perched on a nearby limb 
doing his share of crying. I rescued the 
little Bird which had his side chafed until 
it was almost bleeding. I placed both 
back in the nest but just as quickly they 
came out again. Fearing the snakes 
would get them, as it was getting dusk, 
and there were plenty of snakes in that 
vicinity, I placed the three of them in 
my car, as there was one in the nest that 
had not been disturbed. They were just 
able to fly a short distance, so I brought 
them home with me and we placed them 
in a cage, after giving first aid treatment 
to the one hurt. 

I have to feed them often, for if I do 
not, they will tell me. in no uncertain 
tones that it is meal-time. They show 
all indications of making fine pets. They 
fly all over the house if I will let them, 
but show no inclination to want to leave, 
and they will sing short parts of the 
song the Father Bird sings. I think they 
will be easily domesticated. 

I have had the Cardinals building and 
rearing their young right at my home in 
town. In fact, at this very moment there 
is a pair with three tiny young ones 
rigat under the eaves of my home,— 
right at my window in a Wisteria vine. 
They seem to pay no attention whatever 
to anyone passing, but they will fly 
around on the porch when my pets are 
ealling for lunch. 

J. M. Epwarps, ( Tex.) 





Redwings’ Nests 


HE discovery of Red-winged Black- 
birds’ nests among the Cattails in the 
swamp in May is a bright and important 
event. Several visits disclose the prog- 
ress from seript-serawled bluish eggs to 











Young Red-winged Blackbirds 
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wide-mouthed, hungry young. Each nest 
is a comfortable deep cup whose rim 1s 
fastened to several Cattail stalks suspend- 
ing the nest two or three feet above the 
water and mud of the bog. These Cattail 
stems make marvelously strong and rigid 
supports. The bird-cradles are sugges- 
tive of prehistoric lake dwellings of man. 

The builders of these nests and parents 
of these young are close at hand. One 
sees the flash of scarlet and yellow 
shoulders in the hot sunlight, marking 
the male bird in flight. The gay colors 
contrast vividly with the jet plumage. 
And one hears his pleasing, liquid happy 
song, “konk-err-ee,” from the willowy- 
marsh borders nearby. Harsh cracks from 
both sexes abound in the colony. 

One does not readily notice the dull- 
colored, streaked mate, which escapes ob- 
servation almost altogether. 


WILLIAM SHEPPARD SPARKS. 
(in The Snowy Egret) 





A Flock of Humming Birds 


I worked for a florist, and last year 
we had several rows of Scarlet Sage in 
the display gardens. One day at noon 
I noticed what appeared to be a crowd 
of insects covering over the bloom; but 
on investigation, I found that it was a 
flock of hundreds of Humming Birds, 
enjoying the Sage. I never saw such a 
large number of these Birds at one time 
before, and do not know how to account 
for such a host of them. 


Mrs. F. Branum, (Ind.) 


Epitor’s Nore.—This flock of Humming 
Birds was doubtless on its way to winter quar- 
ters in the Southland. Although a flock of 
Humming Birds has never been _ reported 
before, it is presumable that Humming Birds 
<< when migrating the same as do other 

rds. 





Evergreens as House Plants 


TINY Evergreen makes a very attrac- 

tive and novel House Plant, and one 
need not worry about it freezing the first 
cold night. 

When I have selected my tree I wait 
until some rainy day and then with trowel 
and an old tin pail or kettle that just 
fits inside my jardiniere I go to the woods 
to lift it up. Placing the pail near the 
tree I dig around the tree with trowel, 
and then with my hands, lift it as quickly 
and carefully as possible into the con- 
tainer. When I get it home I set it in 
a cool, dark place and keep it very moist 
for several days. Never set it near the 
stove or radiator, the coldest window is the 
best place, where it will get a little sun- 
shine every day. I try to give it the con- 
ditions under which it grows naturally, 
as nearly as possible., I know that it can 
stand much freezing weather if it has time 
to prepare for it, but cannot stand July 
weather one day and January the next, 
when in the house. 

In the Spring I dig a hole out-doors and 
set the tree in without removing it from 
the container, thus saving the tree the 
shock of being transplanted a second time. 
One of my tree “House-Plants,” a Balsam, 
less than a foot high when I took it up, 
is now about three feet high. Another, 
not quite as large, is growing in a ceme- 
tery and others are doing well in various 
places, for if one hasn’t room for all the 
thrifty little trees, there are always friends 
who have. 

Mrs. E. D. PETERSON, (in 
Wisconsin Horticulture) 
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Why Not Make Our Own Christmas Wreaths? 


BY FLORENCE REEVES—(in Rural New-Yorker) 


E hated to have Aunt Martha’s visit 
W end; we had had so many good 

times that Fall. She had liked the 
hooked rug patterns the girls brought in 
to show her, and the appliqued quilts. 
And then it was just that week we’d been 
out to Great Piece meadow for “weeds’”— 


Joe Pye, Swamp Goldenrod, Milkweed, 
Teasels, Feather Grass and “Farewell 
Summer.” They were all in handsome 


seed. A neighbor had brought us some 
Cat-tails and Pine Cones. We were hav- 
ing a fine time gilding and bronzing them 
under Aunt Martha’s experienced eye. 

Tom asked her at supper why she had 
to go home. “What’s your hurry?” He 
has a nice drawl. “Christmas Wreaths-— 
Why, it’s still October!” 

Aunt Martha explained it was all her 
niece’s fault. The girl had been down 
in the Cumberland Mountains visiting a 
chum who taught in one of the mission 
schools; Mary had spent Christmas and 
had helped the children make Christmas 
Wreaths. When she came home in the 
early Spring she had told Aunt Martha 
what fun it had been, and made the older 
woman promise to help her in the Fall. 
Aunt Martha always keeps her promises. 

We found out afterwards that this is 
the way the two of them worked it out. 
They made a list of the material they 
could easily get together, the berries and 
foliage Aunt Martha always likes in her 
winter Bouquets: Strawflowers, Statice, 
Laurel and Cedar, Swamp Alder, Bay- 
berry and Bittersweet, Rose Hips and Box 
—hbesides Witch Hazel and Pine Cones— 
these two gilded. What they lacked was 
foundation material—Holly and Ground 
Pine, Creeping Cedar and the Arbor Vite 
sort of Evergreen. But Aunt Martha, as 
she always does, told her neighbors about 
her newest hobby, and the difficulty solved 
itself. One friend remembered that on her 
aunt’s New England farm the whole back 
pasture was bordered with Creeping Cedar 
and Pine; a letter soon brought a great 
box full. Then someone else wrote to a 
cousin in North Carolina where the long- 
leaf Pine is so famous. Aunt Martha her- 
self remembered the Juniper trees—Red 
Cedars—on her brother’s place in Rich- 
mond. Mary wrote to her friend in the 
Kentucky school about the fun she was 
having, and a box of Holly and Galax came 
a fortnight later. Best of all the Girl 
Scouts heard about the plan and brought 
armfuls of Hemlock and Spruce that had 
been trimmed out in planning the site for 
new cabins at their camp. One of the girls 
said her father sold Christmas trees and 
often had twigs and small branches no one 
wanted. She would give him a box to 
collect these in, and they would amount to 
something, she was sure. 

By the middle of December Aunt 
Martha’s cold cellar was full of material. 
She and Mary had to buy Immortelles 
and a few bunches of Ruscus besides wire 
and string. A strong but fine dark green 
twine proved best; in her first experi- 
ments she had used the line of a worn- 
out fishing reel of Uncle Tim’s. The two 
women made a list of everyone who had 
sent material, and the nicest wreaths were 
laid aside for them and mailed early “to 
hang on your doorway.” 

Of course the neighbors kept dropping 
in to see how things were going. Now 
and then they’d try their hand at Wreath- 
making. The Girl Scouts would come in 
after school and find it was supper time 
before they knew it. Some of them tried 
to make Wreaths as much as possible like 
those in the expensive florists’ in town, 


others tried designs in alternate color 
rosettes with close-lying green tied fiat. 
An Italian girl brought some paper 
flowers her sister had made; another girl 
brought Oak leaves dipped in paraffin, and 
some small crimson wax flowers. Some- 
times the plan omitted color but empha- 
sized a design close-woven as the back- 
ground for a cluster of midget electric 
lights. Selma Peterson—a Norwegian— 
used Barley and Wheat with Strawflowers, 
Bittersweet and Sea Lavender. Her grand- 
father had been telling her that in the 
old country the farmers always make a 
Christmas sheaf for the Birds and fasten 
it to a pole in the barnyard. 

At first the Wreaths all seemed far 
from round, but practice gradually 
brought improvement; when a top or bot- 
tom seemed to persist a bit of string was 
added and a virtue made of necessity. 
When color material grew scanty Mary 
bought some Statice and dyed the delicate 
sprays the colors that were needed. Very 
often the girls would begin with a design 
definitely in mind only to find that the 
material altered and improved the plan. 

Aunt Martha and Mary made Wreaths 
of different sizes and styles for special 
friends; those for the outside door were 
large and of pronounced color, those for 
the living-room windows and the door 
spaces within the house were double—both 
sides carefully finished; a dainty small 
Wreath was for the chandelier over the 
dining-room table. A really beautiful one 
Aunt Martha sent to me to honor the 
picture of “our four generations” we con- 
sider so precious. Another, made with 
exquisite care, framed the Madonna over 
the mantel; several of cheiming design 
were placed in the cemetery. 

It happens that Mary is the sort of girl 
who doesn’t enjoy working in gloves, even 
when doing rough work in her garden, but 
each of the women found it well to slip 
on a pair for the Wreathmaking, for the 
fragrant Evergreens hold much resin. 
Aunt Martha used to have a cake of hand 
sapolio ready for the Girl Scouts, and of 
course a plate of her homemade candy! 





Tigridias 

IGRIDIAS come in yellow, orange, 

red and purplish-red. Pink and 
white sorts are listed, but I have not seen 
them. They are more or less spotted with 
maroon-red; and the bright-yellow form, 
spotted maroon-red is one of the most 
showy things imaginable. 

They are of easy culture in garden soil, 
should be planted in Spring after frost, 
dug in the Fall when mature, and stored 
dry away from frost and mice. Divide 
the clusters in the Spring and replant. 

I had one plant live and bloom, al- 
though poorly, under a Pecan tree, for 
several years. Some dead grass and the 
tree leaves fell around it each Fall, and 
the Winters never hurt it, although once 
we had thirty degrees below zero. Of 
course, it was under deep snow then, but 
I am sure the ground was frozen solidly 
far below the bulbs. The bulbs do well 
in a sunny rock garden, and bloom when 
flowers are needed, in July and August. 

RatpH W. SuHreve, (Ark.) 





This December issue contains an assort- 
ment of facts and information that will 
be hard to find in any other magazine 
published anywhere. 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“We find THE FLower Grower one of the 
‘must haves’ and all read it from cover to 
cover.” (Norwalk, Ohio.) 

“IT take seven garden magazines, THER FLOWER 
GROWER included and I must say, considering 
them all, that THE FLOWER GROWER is the best 
of all. It has more sound information and 
instructive matter than most magazines three 
times its size.” (Rockglen, Sask.) 

“Outside of office hours, my diversion is the 
growing of flowers, music and reading, and it 
is always with renewed interest that I peruse 
your instructive articles. Among the maga- 
zines which come into my home, there is, in 
my opinion, none better than THE FLOWER 
GROWER. It is well edited and the editorials 
especially call the attention on account of their 


philosophical observations. THE FLOWER 
GROWER is so clean and teaches wholesome 
sentiment and is an epitome of the things 


really worth while. There is also an inspira- 
tion always contained for the betterment of 
the moral and spiritual welfare of mankind. 
“T have been reading THE FLOWER GROWER 
for many months.” (Wellington, Kans.) 
“Your magazine becomes more valuable to 
me with every new issue. As a matter of fact, 
I realize its lasting worth as a reference work 
and have decided to have bound the five vol- 
umes which I have. Please send me indexes.” 
(Elmhurst, I11.) 
“Congratulations are due you on your splen- 
did magazine which has been of much assist- 
ance to me as an amateur grower.” 
(Memphis, Tenn.) 
“Every number of THE FLOWER GROWER is 
better than the last one received, and I never 
forget to tell my friends about it.” 
(Olin, Iowa.) 
“Your magazine not only gives information 


regarding flowers, but the spreading of good 
cheer and brightness and goodness, I also 


enjoy.” (Collingdale, Penna.) 
“THe FLower Grower is a great favorite of 
mine and whatever else I do or do not read, 
it always is read right through.” 
(Wilmington, Del.) 
“Allow me to congratulate you on the most 
splendid make up and content of your valu- 
able publication. Every page is eagerly read 
and many of them reread especially the edi- 
torials. I have heard them discussed and 
talked about and always in the most compli- 
mentary manner. Keep up the good work, 
Mr. Cooper, your readers are with you.” 
(Oakland, Md.) 
“IT cannot well keep myself from expressing 
my sincerest commendation for your well-edited 


magazine. I not only read it from cover to 
cover, but many an article I read time and 
” 


again. (Los Angeles, Calif.) 
“You have said quite a number of facts re- 
garding THE FLOWER GROWER and they are all 
correct. I read the magazine from cover to 
cover and have all numbers since I first sub- 
scribed on file for reference.” 
(Tamaqua, Pa.) 
“I like THe FLOWER GROWER because a lot 
of what I read in it I really know,—’tis re- 
freshing,—it keeps one from forgetting, and 
the known truths lead one to seek and believe 
the rest.’’ (Omaha, Nebr.) 
“T cannot say how I enjoy THE FLOWER 
GROWER for it seems that no matter what I 
might say it could not express all. I would 
not like to do without it.’ 
(Colborne, Ont.) 
“IT want to say a word of praise for the in- 
teresting articles and comments appearing in 
THE FLOWER GROWER. The whole get-up of 
the paper is fine and you deserve much credit 
for creating and fostering the honest, sincere 
spirit, which pervades it all.” 
(South Orleans, Mass.) 
“THe FLOWER GROWER is a real honest-to- 
goodness magazine for people who love the 
out-of-door things which stimulate body and 
soul. There is only one change that should be 
made in your magazine and that is to add 
thirty-five or forty more pages.”’ 
(Lisbon, Ohio.) 
“Have been reading over the issues of two 


years ago, and I find many valuable articles 
that I must have read before but which es- 


caped my memory, for they are just as interest- 
ing as if I had never read them.” 
(New Haven, Conn.) 
“It is the Balanced Viewpoint’ which causes 
me to boost your flower magazine above all 
others.” (Chicago, Il.) 
“IT get more pleasure and sound advice from 
THE FLOWER GROWER than any other paper or 
magazine on flowers that I take. I look for- 
ward to each issue.”’ (Hamlet, N, Car.) 
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SUCCESS WITH RHODODENDRONS 
AND AZALEAS 


ACH issue of your most valuable maga- 
zine, THE FLOwER GROWER, is becom- 
ing more interesting and instructive. 

By reading the many helpful articles on 
Rhododendrons, and experimenting, I be- 
lieve to be able to succeed in the growing 
of these and other similarly-related bushes. 
I find the soil from the marshes where blue- 
berries are grown and the sphagnum moss 
found there, is the best material for grow- 
ing them. I was formerly having so much 
difficulty in growing Rhododendrons, but 
these are growing nicely since using both 
the peat and moss, 

One discovery we made is that Rhododen- 
drons do have fibrous roots, and that is 
what kept them from doing well, until these 
were developed. This Spring we ordered a 
nice lot from one of the ads in THE FLOWER 
GROWER and. when the shipment arrived, to 
our great surprise, they did not have a 
mere club for a root, but had masses of 
fiber roots; and as soon as planted in the 
peat and moss they began growing at once 
and have now developed a nicer growth 
than the ones we have had for several 
years. So I feel quite sure most of our 
difficulty has been discovered. 

We also have added several varieties of 
Azaleas to our list and find them very de- 
serving of their place in our garden. The 
Calendulacea is not such a large flower, 
but very attractive, of a chrome-orange 
color. 

The Nudiflora is a beauty; quite large- 
flowering, blooming before foliage develops, 
a white and delicate-pink splashed with 
carmine. Azalea Mollis is a worthy one. 
I ordered but one, a rather small specimen, 
but eight inches in height. When it ar- 
rived, it had one bud heed, which very 
soon developed into a large cluster of 
creamy-white flowers, each two inches in 
diameter and two inches in depth. Eleven 
of these large flowers on such a tiny plant. 
Began blooming May 25th, and remained in 
bloom until June 15th. 

I have my evergreen and Azalea gardens 
located in quite shady places. Give them 
plenty of water, and feel that I shall be 
well repaid for the time and money spent. 
I dug the soil out of the places I wished 
to locate my beds, filled the excavations 
with the pure peat, as it came from the 
blueberry marshes, planted deeply, and can 
see immediate results. The use of alumi- 
num sulphate and tannic acid does not 
give the results the proper kinds of soil 
give. I use lawn clippings for mulch, 
which helps retain moisture and keep the 
roots cool, 

Joun B. Drereersts, (Ind.) 


PANSIES IN MISSOURI 

Pansies may be grown in Missouri from 
seed planted in August and September in 
the open ground where they are to bloom, 
and with absolutely no protection. I ‘have 
done this successfully in fully-exposed loca- 
tions for the past five years. 

JACK MILLER, (Mo.) 


SAVE SEEDS FOR THE BIRDS 

This idea I saw in a little western farm 
paper, but it is so good that I want to pass 
it on for next Summer as it is too late 
to use this year. 

In Summertime, save all the Water- 
melon and Cantaloupe seeds, wash and dry 
well, and put away to feed the Birds in 
Winter. Apple and Pear seeds could be 


used the same way, if you are willing to 
take the trouble. Do you remember how we 
all saved peach-stones during the World 
War? This Winter, I’m going to save the 
seed from Oranges and Grapefruit, though 
I have my doubts about them on account of 
bitterness. I planted a lot of the small 
Sunflowers this Summer for winter use, and 
didn’t watch them closely enough; and the 
Birds ate them long ago! 


Mrs. J. F. Monroe, (Ga.) 


IRON AND ROSE TREES 
Placing a handful of iron drillings (or 
old rusty nails) around my Rose trees at 
root level, I have noted it improves both 
flower and foliage. 
FRANK Hurst, (Ont.) 


THIS SANSEVIERIA BLOOMS 

In the July issue, page 335, it says that 
the plant Sansevieria has no flower. Since 
I saw this statement I was determined to 
send in a picture of a plant the next time 
I saw one in blossom. So I have enclosed 
my results in the way of a picture. This 
is the prettier type of the two in the mar- 
ket. The common type is a mottled leaf, 
which this also has; but in addition, it 
has a 4 to %-inch creamy-yellow bank on 
each edge of the leaf. The inflorescence is 
white, not pretty, six-petaled, indicating 
the Lily family; odor pleasant, but very 
faint. Have seen the common variety 
(Zeylanica) run a flower stalk three feet. 
The yellow-banded variety is Sansevieria 
Zeylanica Laurenti a sport of Zeylanica. 

Sansevierias can be rooted readily from 
leaf sections but to have the beautiful yel- 
low band on Laurenti a rhizome must be 
used as a cutting. If a leaf section is used 

















Sansevieria zeylanica Laurentii 


Showing that this plant does 
bloom as described and explained 
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the plant reverts to the common type, 
minus the yellow band. 

I might add that Sansevierias cannot 
tolerate excessive or even normal moisture 
for long periods at low temperature, say 
40 or 50 degrees. Under such conditions 
the rhizomes will rot. Better not water 
the plant all Winter. 


A. H. LEMKE, (Wis.) 


PLANT EMANATIONS AND INSECTS 

I note your remarks at the end of my 
little story of the Mung Beans and the 
curious attraction they had for so many 
insects. 

There is no doubt in my mind that some 
Plants do send out a subtle emanation not 
recognizable as an odor or scent, which 
attracts certain insects. The Boll Weevil 
finds the Cotton Plants long before they 
are old enough to bloom, and the same can 
be said of the Mexican Bean Beetle. 

Four years ago I built my house on a 
knoll that once had been an old corn field; 
but no kind of cultivated crop had been 
grown on the land for 12 years or more, 
After clearing a piece of ground I planted 
a garden and the Bean Beetles appeared on 
my Beans almost before they had their 
second leaves. The nearest cultivated land, 
or garden was half a mile away, with 
thick woods intervening. How did those 


3eetles know I had Beans growing? Where = 


did they come from? But they knew, and 
got there all right. They only attack Beans 
and don’t live on any wild plants, for they 
will not attack Lima Beans or Cow Peas. 
It is evident that the Beans sent out some 
sort of message to which the Beetles 
responded. 

It has been established that there is a 
definite relation existing between certain 
Plants and particular Insects. Let me tell 
you of another curious thing I observed 
this Summer along these lines. 

The outside rock chimney to my cabin 
is covered with a Virginia Creeper, 
Ampelopsis quinquefolia, which I trans- 
planted from the woods. This Summer 
when it began blooming, it attracted a 
great number of Bumblebees that were con- 
tinually nuzzling among the small greenish 
flowers all day long. I did not see any 
other kinds of Bees or Insects, only the 
Bumblebees. The nectar they were imbib- 
ing must have had some kind of toxic 
principle, for after a while the Bees seemed 
to lose the power of flight and would fall 
to the ground where they could be seen 
crawling about aimlessly as if they were 
drunk. After recovering from the spree 
in which they were indulging, they would 
manage to take wing and go back to the 
vine for another drink. Some message must 
have been broadcasted by the vine that 
appealed particularly to Bumblebees, tell- 
ing them where they might indulge in a 
harmless spree, for I observed no fatalities 
among the topers. 

C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 


SAWDUST ON HEAVY CLAY SOIL 

On my heavy clay garden soil last year I 
used sawdust from an old ice house which 
was being torn down, for a mulch. This 
vear the sawdust was worked in with hoe 
and spade and made a wonderful improve- 
ment in the texture of the. soil. 


ORAL M. LANDON, ( Mich.) 


KING STERLING 


That dogs have 


AND THE PUP 
a certain amount of 
reascning power is proven by the little 
story which is related below and which 
comes from Clarissa Tindle of Ore.: 

“We had noticed that ‘King Sterling’ 
was jealous of the little pup whenever we 
showed him too much attention, but did 
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not think much of this because the older 
dog seemed to delight in mothering the 
pup. He would pick up the pup out of 
his box and carry him to a different place, 
if he seemed uneasy, and then go back and 
get his blanket. 

“King had a trait of wanting to carry 
things and so when he wanted to get rid 
of the pup, as will be explained further on, 
it was very easy for him to handle the 
matter. -* 

“King had never been where he took the 
pup, and the people at the house did not 
even know him. The house is off the main 
road about a half mile. 

“Mrs. Holloway, the lady where King 
took the Pup, states that of a sudden, late 
at night, she heard a scurrying commotion 
on the porch and on going out she found a 
small bedraggled pup, weary and weak from 
long travel, and also a big dog in the yard. 
As soon as Mrs. Holloway picked up the 
pup the big dog (King Sterling) dis- 
appeared. 

“The next morning King seemed very 
anxious to help us find the pup, going from 
one end of the place to the other, and 
knowing all the time that the pup was not 


there. Mrs. Holloway driving past our 
place saw King and recognized him, and 


stopped to ask if we had lost a puppy. 
When we brought him home the pup ran 
right to King, and King seemed disgusted. 

“King was useful about the place, bring- 
ing wood from the woodshed to the kitchen, 
one or two sticks at a time, and putting 
it into the wood box. He carries a pail 
or market basket and meets the postman 
every morning at 8:00 and brings the mail 
to the house. He does all the tricks that 
dogs are commonly taught and some 
besides.” 

Mrs, LILLre M. ALLEN, (Colo.) 


HOUSE-PLANT SUGGESTION 


In potting plants to go in the house, 
try sticking a few pieces of Wandering 
Jew in each pot, to hang down in front, 
and it will give a much softer and prettier 
appearance to your flower-shelves. 

I’m also going to try this Fall, putting 
in some of the little plants of volunteer 


Morning Glories and Nasturtiums that 
have come up all over the garden. Even 


if they don’t bloom, they will make pretty 
trailing vines. Any other small-leafed vine 
could be used, or even the seed planted in 
the pots, if the window is sunny. 


Mrs. Joun F. Monroeg, (Ga.) 


BITTERSWEET 
The bright orange-red roots of Bitter- 
sweet (Celastrus scandens) are well known 
to farm-hands. When working in the fields 
and they get dry, they. chew the roots of 
Bittersweet to quench their thirst. 
RENA BAUvER, ( Wis.) 


POTTED PLANTS TO BE SOLD 


For urns in cemeteries, usually filled 
Decoration Day or later, also for window 
boxes and hanging baskets, people like to 
buy Tuberous Begonias (as well as Be- 
gonias not grown from tubers), Coleus, 
Ageratum, Feverfew, Petunias, Fuchsias, 
Lobelia, Lantanas and Heliotropes. Vines, 
such as Vinca, Wandering Jew (Trades- 
cantia) and Kenilworth Ivy are also 
salable. 

Coleus, Fuchsias and Begonias (not 
tuberous) root as easily from cuttings as 
Geraniums. Petunias and Lobelias are 
better started from seed, months before. 
Tuberous Begonias are started in March, 
in four or five-inch receptacles, and placed 
immediately in window. Growth is rapid; 
they bloom throughout Summer and 
Autumn, 
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For specimen plants, to be left in con- 
tainers, Gloxinias lead. They are the same 
nature of Tuberous Begonias and should be 
given the same _ treatment. Tuberous 
Begonias. may also be sold as specimen 
plants. Young Ferns, Palms, and Dra- 
caenas are salable. Cinerarias, Calceolarias 
and Cyclamen are good, but are usually 
thought to need more care than the others. 

For winter sale, Hyacinths and Narcissi 


(the single yellow trumpet and double 
Daffodill) are easy to grow. They are 


planted in flower pots (or tin cans) in 
Autumn, placed in cool, dark place for 
several months to form roots, then brought 
gradually to light. Paper White Narcissus 
may be grown in soil. Crocuses, Scilla 
Siberica and Chionodoxa should be planted 
several in a container. 


BENJAMIN Keecu, (N. Y.) 
SUCCESS WITH CANNAS 


My best success with Cannas has been by 
starting them in a box in the Spring. Any 
other receptacle will answer. Keep them 
in a sheltered place until the garden is 
ready. I planted two bunches of the green- 
leaf variety, with a large red bloom, in 
my Tulip bed, also some with a scarlet 
bloom in the same bed. They gave me 
much satisfaction in late Summer, and 
were still in bloom on October 6th. They 
can be covered each night if light frost 
threatens, 

Mrs. H. E. Ixrr, (Kans.) 

“BEAR GRASS” IN NEW JERSEY 

Mr. Clark in his article, “The Beautiful 
Bear-Grass”, states that . “it will 
be useless to look for them anywhere below 
an altitude of 5,000 feet, or east of the 
Rocky Mountain Divide.” 

The writer has picked armfuls in the 
“Sand Hills” region, elevation about 150 
feet, within five miles of the Atlantic 
Ocean. They grow among the Pines and 
Huckleberries in mostly white sand, though 
usually in the lower spots. Are also known 
in this section as “Turkey Beards.” 


H. B. Crossman, (N. J.) 
THRIP ON GLADS 


I have read with my usual interest, your 
October issue, and find that several of your 
subscribers are writing you regarding the 
buds of their Glads drying up and present- 
ing a sun-burned appearance. 

I believe from experience, that these 
people have been attacked by the Thrip, 
and am positive that the trouble can be 
removed if they follow these instructions: 

Completely remove all the husk from the 
bulb and put it in a bath for twelve hours 
in a solution of 2% oz. of Corrosive Subli- 
mate to ten gallons of water. 

Where quantities are too large to go 
through the process of removing the husk, 
leave the bulbs eighteen hours in the solu- 
tion as mentioned above. We have done a 
great deal of experimenting regarding the 
destruction of this particular insect, dur- 
ing the past three years, and proved posi- 
tively this year that these insects are 
carried over in the bulbs during the winter 
months and can only be destroyed by disin- 
fecting as suggested, or by a disinfectant 
equally as good, which by the way, we have 
not found as yet. 


Jack M. Bippte, (Ont.) 
CREEPING CHARLIE AGAIN 
Thanks to Mr. Blanding and Mr. Smith 
for repairing my knowledge of the name 
“Creeping Charlie” which I said I failed to 

find as the name for anything. 

I will modify the statement by saying 
that I do not find it as a “recognized” name 
for any particular plant, and stick to it. 
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to ask, or 
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mistake and I think I must have got the 
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sixty years ago. 
is slight and empirical. 


The name is a gun which “scatters” badly, 
since it hits so many different plants that 
it identifies nothing. 
there are certain names which are applied 
only to a particular plant and can, there- 
fore, be relied upon. 
Ground) and Ground Ivy are applied only 
to Nepeta Glechoma, and “Moneywort” is 
applied only to Lysimachia nummularia. 
So when either of these names is used we 
know which plant is meant, while, when 


On the other hand, 


“Jill” (Jill-over-the- 


Creeping Charlie is mentioned, we have 
guess, which of five or six is 
Glechoma cristata is an entire 


My knowledge of botany 


Mr. Smith misunderstands me, as wish- 
ing to confine names to those mentioned 
in scientific works. I am pleading only 
for definiteness, names being intended as a 
means of identification. I do not recognize 


even a dictionary as “authority” on pro- 


nunciation of some words. 

My grandfather Woodruff had “Jill” 
under that name in his garden at least 
115 years ago, where I knew it as far back 
as 1857. I don’t know which of the Wood- 
ruffs, the first of whom came to Connecticut 
in 1632, brought it, but I have no doubt 
that my great grandfather, who lived in 
the house in which I was born, had it, 
since it is an English name. 

Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 





MARICA NORTHIANA IN SOUTH 


AFRICA 


In July Frower Grower there is an 
article of great interest to me on an Irides, 
“Marica Northiana.” I have had this plant 
growing for some years, and could never 
get its proper name. 

It is growing right out in the open 
where it can get all the sun. It may 
interest the person who wrote the article 
to know that the flower stem does take 
root, but the long connecting stem does 
not die off, as very soon there are num- 
bers of plants connected with these “loops.” 


Miss G, N. MILng, (So. Africa) 


A WATER GARDEN 

The plan for building a pool, mixing 
concrete, depth, and shape, was found in 
a back copy of THE FLOWER GROWER and 
followed carefully. 

Ranunculus, a hardy vine filled with 
yellow blossoms and glossy leaves, trails 
over the rocks around the edge. Creeping 
Lobelia adds a touch of pure blue, and 
blue Pansies form a border. 

The Water Lilies are blue and yellow. 
Stripped grass and Japanese Iris were 
dotted here and there. Day and Night 
Lilies were also planted in large tiles. 

The dirt in which the Lilies are planted 
must be very rich and covered with sand. 
Place the tile deep enough for the water 
to cover the Lilies six or eight inches, as 


low water causes the leaves to bunch 
together. 
Water Poppies were planted in side 


pockets and Water Hyacinths floated on 
the surface. Cattails were placed in pots 
as they spread too rapidly to leave free. 
Umbrella Plants were placed in pots in 
the water. 

Parrot Feather, Cabamba, and _ other 
oxygen plants soon reached the surface, 
crowing fast in soil placed in bottom and 
covered with sand. 

A pair of giant Goldfish were placed in 
the pool in May; by August dozens of 
haby Fish were swimming about feeding 
with the drove. They grow very fast and 
change their coloring. At first they were 
small darting mites, looking like black 
enats under the surface of the water. 
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Feed the Sparrows! 
charm to our winter 





They add 
landscape 





They are most interesting as they learn 
to eat out of your hand and follow you 
around the pool. 

A garden of your very own, no matter 
how small will alwavs be a great joy, but 
a double joy when shared with others, 

EFFIE WILCOXEN, (Mo.) 


CROSS-POLLINATION OF PLANTS 


Mr. M. M. Wilder (Mass.) page 395, 
Aug. 1931 issue, is mistaken in thinking 
a male plant will not bloom unless there 
is a female plant near it. A Peony (or 
any other) would bear flowers regardless 
of whether it was male or female. A 
staminate or male flower, however, would 
not bear seeds. 

Just yesterday I saw a big clump of 
Staghorn Sumach with every stem bare of 
berries or fruit. This proved to me they 
all happened to be male plants, having the 
staminate flowers. Not far apart was 
another very large stretch of Sumach with 
every tip bearing a red “bob” (and that 
was just what I went after, from which to 
make “lemonade.”) (One of the many help- 
ful things I learned through THE FLOWER 
GROWER). Sumach sometimes bears both 
kinds of flowers on same shrub. 

This reminds me of a friend who told me 
he supplied his friends with Pumpkin seed 
for years, because he knew from the shape 
of the Pumpkin which was male and which 
female; and that seed from both needs to 
be planted to produce Pumpkins. He al- 
ways had good luck in raising Pumpkins. 

The fact is that both kinds of flowers 
are found on same Pumpkin vine and seed 
from one Pumpkin could not be all male 
or all female. 

Rena BAveEr, (Wis.) 
POPPIES SIX FEET HIGH 
VARIETY) 

Take one package of seed and mix with 
one pint of dry sand. Pulverize a space 
about one square yard in size. Sprinkle 
this pint of sand and seed over this space 
and pack gently until level. Sprinkle 
some favorite insect powder over this space. 
Water every day. (May I urge you to use 
the insect powder, as ants especially carry 
away your seed and you are left wondering 
why your seed failed to come up.) 

When your plants have four or five leaves 


(DOUBLE 


transplant carefully so as to not disturb 
the roots, to a bed which has been prepared 
in the following way: Plants should be 
given an eighteen-inch, or better, two-feet 
spacing. Cover this space well with cot- 
ton-seed-meal and spade the space about a 


foot deep, turning the cotton-seed-meal 
well into the ground. Rake smooth and 


transplant each plant carefully, watering 
with fine spray. Cultivate as you would 
any other fiowers. 

These directions are for Florida soil and 
by planting seed in September and at regu- 
lar intervals afterwards, beautiful Poppies 
may be had over a longer period of time. 
When used for cut-flowers, have pitcher of 
boiling water at hand and put stems (about 
two inches) into this water for a few sec- 
onds, or even two minutes, and the flowers 
will last as long as three days. I have 
found to cut them early as possible in the 
morning is the only sure time to prevent 
withering. 

Mrs. A. W. S., (Fla.) 
KING HUMBERT CANNA TURNS RED 
For two years I have noticed my King 


Humbert Cannas going red. I plant the 
same bulbs each year about 40 in this bed; 


King Humbert in the center, President 
next, then Salvias for a_ border. This 
makes a very beautiful bed. Last Fall I 


noticed one red King Humbert. Not giving 
it any more attention, I planted them this 
Spring and to my surprise I find eleven 
(11) all red, with a strong robust foliage 
three and one-half (31%) feet high, darker 
than K. H. No difference in size of 
flower. I really think it’s a cross between 
President and King Humbert. Can any- 
body furnish information about the cause 
of this transformation of color? I would 
be pleased to hear from some of the 
growers. 
D. W. Payne, (Ohio) 
AUSTIN DEWBERRY 

On page 586, December, 1929, Mr. Van 
Meter says, “Within five years, the Austin 
Dewberry has been introduced from Ar- 
kansas.” The Austin Dewberry was be- 
yond the confines of Arkansas more than 
twenty years before the beginning of his 
five-year period. 

BENJAMIN C, AUTEN, (Mo.) 
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Timely Suggestions for December 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 


(Southern 


Why should I marvel where the vanished Spring 
Iias gone with all her miracle of flowers 
When in my heart her choristers still sing, 
Though ‘round me roll the dark December 
hours? 


HILE you may carry in memory 
the beauty of the summer flowers, 
have real flowers all Winter by 

raising them in the house. If you have 
failed to provide plants for indoor cul- 
ture, you may have flowers anyway by 
forcing into bloom in soil, fibre, or water, 
varieties of Narcissus that are easily 
grown indoors such as Narcissus Paper- 
white grandiflora which bears large 
clusters of fragrant, white flowers and 
Grand Soliel D’or, a yellow-flowering 
variety. 





If you have grown native Ferns in pots 
during the Summer for house decoration 
you may use them for the same purpose 
for most of the Winter if you will set 
the potted Ferns outdoors after they have 
dried off and leave them out during 
freezing weather. After thawing them 
out gradually, bring them into light and 
warmth and the plants will soon start 
into growth again. 





If potted the first of the month you 
may be reasonably sure that the Chinese 
Sacred Lily, or Joss Flower, will be in 
bud if not in bloom by the New Year. 
Though not hardy these bulbs are easy 
to grow indoors, and quickly make a 
showing of foliage and fragrant flowers. 
When grown in oriental bowls, with white 
or colored pebbles to anchor the roots 
in the water, they are an especially in- 
teresting and attractive decoration. Be- 
sides good soil, water, and light, house- 
plants require plenty of fresh air, and 
suffer greatly if kept in a room in which 
the atmosphere is hot and dry. A kettle 
of water steaming on the stove, or re- 
ceptacles of water on registers or radi- 
ators, will make the air more moist and 
healthier for plants and persons also. 
As a general rule plants will thrive in 
living-room conditions that are equally 
good for our own well-being. 

Blooming Lily-of-the-Valley make a 
charming and uncommon winter house 
decoration. They are not difficult to 
force, or to obtain; as most of the large 
dealers in bulbs import piles of Lily-of- 
the-Valley from Europe placing them in 
cold storage to be sold during the Winter. 
If you have plants of this in your own 
garden, after the ground has been well 
frozen, chop out a clump, thaw it out 
gradually and plant it in a pot covering 
the top of the soil in the pot with a 
layer of moist sphagnum moss. The moss 
should never be allowed to dry out as the 
success of the venture depends greatly 
upon the upper part of the roots being 
always moist. Place the pot in a sunny 
window until buds appear, then remove 
it to a cooler but light location. 

Dwellers in the country, who desire to 
make extra money for Christmas use, 
may at this season find a sale for made- 


New York) 


up Christmas greenery. If American 
Holly is plentiful in the locality, this is 
an ideal material to use in making 
wreaths. English Ivy may also be used 
to advantage. Ground Pine works up 
easily into ropes and festoons. Of course 
a generous use of bright berries will add 
to the effect of the decorations. Make 
up samples eerly in December and secure 
orders in advance, so as to have plenty of 
time to supply the demand. 


By all means decorate your house for 
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the holidays, as this goes a long way to- 
ward emphasizing Christmas in the home. 
Hang the traditional Mistletoe under a 
chandelier, wreath in the windows, and 
outside on the door. On Christmas eve, 
light up the entire house and pull up the 
shades so that the light may shine forth 
to be shared by the neighbors and those 
who happen to pass by. Consideration 
of others is especially fitting at this sea- 
son of good will. Where electricity is 
available, by the use of weatherproof wir- 
ing and gay-colored bulbs, attractive out- 
door lighting effects may be readily and 
safely secured, but with all the Christ- 
mas decorations and festivities, let us not 
lose sight of the real reason we celebrate 
Christmas. 





Yaupon—Our Beautiful Native Holly 


BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Texas) 


NE of the attraetive bits of color 

along the bayous in Texas is furn- 

ished by the accommodating Yau- 
pon, that establishes itself in clumps 
along a sunny bank or steals a portion 
of the shade of some big Elm or Live 
Oak to hold forth its many thorn-ribbed 
arms wreathed with scarlet berries that 
stay bright all Winter. 

Yaupon is one of the most attractive 
of the many ehildren of the Holly family, 
and is used in many eases as decoration 
for the Holidays, along with the large- 
leaved species that never is so “lush” 
with its decorative berries. This large- 
leaved Holly also is found along the 
bayous, but in the form of rather high 
trees, reaching a height of thirty feet. 


The Yaupon may be classed as a shrub, 
though it is found as high as ten feet. 
In shape it is always decorative, and as 
a lawn plant would vie in favor with 
Ilex aquifolium, English Holly. There 
are three principal varieties. I. vomi- 
toria, cassine, and decidua. 

I. decidua, also called Swamp Holly, 
becomes almost leafless after Autumn, 
and carries on its short thorny limbs a 
wealth of searlet loveliness. Wild Turkeys 
eat these berries greedily. If a limb of 
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Yaupon (1, decidua) is like 
a string of scarlet beads 


them is thrown before chickens it will be 
“cleaned up” at once. This has given 
them the name of Turkey Berry in some 
localities. 

I. cassine, often called Dahoun Holly, 
is evergreen; its leaves being larger and 
more shiny than its sister varieties. It 
bears fewer berries than I. decidua, but 
as they are “set off” by greenery, it is 
considered a charming lawn tree. 

The third variety, I. vomitoria, is ealled 
Carolina Tea and South Sea Tea. Along 
the Atlantic States its leaves are dried 
and used as a laxative and cleanser of 
the system. It is claimed that the Indians 
used to make a decoction of the leaves of 
this plant which they called the “black 
drink” and use it freely as a system 
cleanser in the tribe. 

The blooming time of the Yaupon is in 
April and May, and though the small 
flower is in itself inconspicuous, (it is in 
fours as all Hollies) yet the shrub in 
full bloom has the appearance of a 
wild plum or the hawthorn in its spring 
glory of bloom. Yaupon bark is greyish- 
white, and limbs have short thorns that 
make the collection of their red treasures 
‘rather difficult. 

Vandals of the roadside, about Holi- 
day time, generally leave these small 
shrubs and trees in a dilapidated state; 
and for this reason the woodsy Yaupon 
is not symmetrical as one might have it 
on a lawn. 














Yaupon (1. cassene) is larger- 
leaved and is. evergreen 
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House-Plant Work for December 


BY LAURA MARK BRAYTON, (Cent. N. Y.) 


ARDEN Books, bulbs, seeds, and 

orders for plants for spring deliv- 

ery, make ideal Christmas Gifts for 
the garden-minded. Vases, flower pot 
containers and flower holders are always 
most acceptable. Choose your recep- 
tacles in plain colors, with wide openings, 
so that the flowers will not kave to be 
jammed in so that they eannot breathe 
or reach the water easily. 


When cutting Poinsettias be sure to 
either burn the ends of the stems or 
plunge them in hot water for a minute or 
so, as this will stop the bleeding which 
takes place when these are cut. Poin- 
settias received for Christmas are often 
short lived, but this may be some- 
what overcome if care is taken not to 
allow plants to stand in a draught. They 
prefer a warm place, and plenty of mois- 
ture will help to keep the leaves from 
turning yellow and falling off. 


Cyclamen should be kept in a cool tem- 
perature but keep in the sunshine if pos- 
sible. This plant must also have an 
abundance of water. Keep the tubers, 
and repot in March, pruning both tops 
and roots slightly at that time. 


Jerusalem Cherries and Christmas 
Peppers are apt to drop their leaves if 
there is any gas in the house. Watch 
out and keep them healthy. 


Potted Heather may be kept in a cool, 
sunny room; and it is one of the few 
plants that prefers its feet wet at all 
times. Keep the water in the saucer 
continually. 


If you have a spot where you wish 
something green and are sure nothing 
else will grow there, try an Aspidistra. 
It will grow anywhere in the dark or 
light, wet or dry, but of course responds 
generously to good care. 


Keep the leaves of Palms and Rubber 
Plants free from dust by sponging them 
often with soap and water. Do not allow 
green Algae to remain on the pots but 
serub it off. 

Sow seed this month of Gloxinias, if 
plants are desired. The seed germinates 
quickly and the little plants will be ready 
to transplant by the middle or end of 
January. Old corms may be also started 
into growth now. 


Browallia purchased now, will flower 
for weeks in a winter window garden, 
and is one of the best of the blue flowers 
for growing indoors; but it needs a sunny 
window and good drainage. 


Sowings of Schizanthus, Calendulas, 
Clarkias, and other quickly-flowering 
annuals may be made now. They will 
take the place of Stock that has been in 
bloom and is probably on the wane. 


Hydrangeas that were grown in pots 
and plunged out-of-doors last Summer 
may now be given a temperature of forty- 
five degrees. Increase gradually to sixty 
degrees and syringe often, allowing 


plenty of moisture to encourage them to 


break. 


Look over Hyacinths in frames or 
other storage and if they are well-rooted, 
a supply may be taken indoors and 
placed in a dark place where the tem- 
perature is about forty-five degrees. 
Gradually increase temperature. Do not 
bring them up to the light until they 
are well-rooted. Trumpet Narcissi may 
be brought in now if desired also; but do 
not try foreing Tulips before February 
if you are an amateur. 


Keep planting Paperwhite Narcissi 
every two or three weeks for a succes- 
sion of bloom. Place close to the glass 
at onee and do not put in the dark, as 
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I have found this treatment makes them 
much more stocky. 


Lily-of-the-Valley pips may be forced 
very easily now, wherever a temperature 
of seventy-five or eighty degrees may 
be maintained for a week or so. Pips 
may be purchased and foreed at once 
in the window garden in pure sand. Cut 
off a little of the roots that will come 
on them, and place in a warm light 


place. 


If you are planning to use evergreen 
branches or boughs for Christmas deeora- 
tions in your home, place them in water 
as this will keep the needles from drop- 
ping and they will look much fresher and 
last longer. Jardinieres and bowls filled 
with evergreen give a very festive air to 
a home and the fragrance is delightful. 








The Rock Garden and Rock Plants 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, (Mich.) 





Annuals for the Rock Garden 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, (Mich.) 


f the builder of the Rock Garden 

must raise his own perennial rock 

plants from seeds, there will often be 
many vacant places the first season; and 
usually in succeeding seasons, also. The 
possible use of Annuals is too seldom 
given much thought, but there are many 
instances in which they ean be used to 
advantage ;—for bloom in the new Rock 
Garden the first season; to cover bare 
places left by early flowering bulbs and 
plants whose foliage dies after blooming; 
to fill in where perennials have winter- 
killed; and probably most important of 
all, for their own beauty of midsummer 
bloom. 

Not often is there a sufficiency of flow- 
ers after the profusion of Spring and 
early Summer, and to fill in the gap be- 
tween that time and early Fall, the use of 
Annuals is almost a necessity. The one 
strong objection to Annuals is that some 
of them are prolific seeders and are 











likely to become something of a nuisance. 
This is particularly true of Portulacas, 
for once they bloom and seed, they are 
with you forever. It is a good plan to 
put this sort of plants in the lower parts 
of the Rock Garden or wall, rather than 
in the higher places where they would 
soon cover everything below. This is not 
a warning to be taken too seriously, for 
there are always plants, annual, biennial, 
or perennial, which seed too freely and 
the good gardener is always on the alert 
and discards them before they gain too 
much foothold. 

In the following list are a few which 
are rather large and these should be ex- 
cluded from the small Rock Garden or 
should be grown in poor soil so they may 
not become too rampant. 


Ageratum—Any of the dwarf sorts are good 
and give an abundance of bloom if started 
early. 

Allyssum—For stepping stones or crevices. 

Antirrhinum—Tom Thumb Snapdragon—A 











Portulaca growing In wall 
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very dwarf sort, only six inches high, with 
many small flowers in many colors. 

Candytuft—In my opinion the white is best 
as the colored sorts are rather muddy. 

Clarkia—In poor, sandy soil and full sun, 
these remain quite dwarf and make a fine dis- 
play of color. There is a purplish, mauve 
shade which clashes with other colors and 
should be avoided like the plague. 

Corydalis Montana—Golden Corydalis—Low, 
mat forming with an abundance of bloom for 
rock-work. 

Dianthus—The annual garden Pinks remain 
quite dwarf in fairly poor soil and are valuable 
for their bright colors. They seed rather 
freely and should not be sown near the peren- 
nial sorts so seedlings may be pulled up with- 
out mistaking them. 

Escholtzia—The California Poppies make 
some of our brightest displays and the rose 
and maroon kinds are particularly colorful. 
Grow in the poorest soils and full sun. 

Erysimum—Fairy W allflower—Orange or 
yellow flowers in abundance. 

Godetia—Another good flower for dry, sunny 
places in poor soil. 

Gilia—Many species and colors—blue, scar- 
let, lavender and pink. Californians worthy 
of a place in the rock-garden. 

Herniaria—Very dwarf, with fine, dense 
foliage and inconspicuous flowers. For step- 
ping stones and crevices. 

Mesembryanthemum — Crystallinum — Ice 
Plant—A foliage plant for driest situations. 
The crystal clear drops on the leaves are 
always interesting. i se 

Tonopsidium acaule—Violet Cress—Small 
and early flowering. Lilac. 

Linaria cymbalaria—Kenilworth Ivy. Al- 
though a perennial trailer, it is best treated 
as an annual for it is tender and will not 
survive a northern Winter. Seeds readily and 
once established comes up every Spring. By 
Midsummer it forms a close mat over the rocks 
and has tiny lilac and yellow Snapdragon 
flowers. 2 

Linum legge nyc rubrum—Crimson Flax. 
Crimson rose flowers in profusion. Rather 
poor soil in the rock-garden to keep the size 
down. 

Lobelia—Dwarf bedding sorts make a nice 
display in compact masses. 

Myosotis—Forget-me-not. For partial shade 
or moist places. Keep the seed pods picked 
unless you have a section of the rock-garden 
especially for them. 

Nemophila insignis—Baby Blue Eyes. Can 
be used regularly for ground cover over rock- 
"garden: bulbs. 

Nemesia—These may be used if the soil is 
not too rich and give a large quantity of 
flowers in red, orange, yellow and cream 
shades. — ’ 

Phlox drummondi—For variety and purity 
of colors, perhaps no flower equals the annual 
phlox. 

Phacclia 
bury Bell. 
Flowers a good blue or blue and 
Attracts the bees. ; 

Rose-polyantha nana—Will bloom if started 
indoors early. Tiny single Roses sometimes 
only half an inch in diameter. 

Portulaca—The single or double 
whichever your prefer. Best for the 
where they cannot spread too much. — 

Sedum coeruleum—Blue Stonecrop. Good for 
summer bloom. . 

Tagetes signata pumila—A dwarf Marigold, 
much used for edging but also nice in the 
rock-garden. ‘ 

Viola cornuta—Sown early, will bloom in 
Summer. Grown from_ seed, these tufted 
Pansies will give a wide range of color_and a 
profusion of bloom but plants of named sorts 
are preferable. 





campanularia—California Canter- 
Another free seeder for dry places. 
white. 


sorts, 
wall, 





Save the Wild Flowers 


ONTINUED complaints come in about 

destruction of Wild Flowers by motor 
parties and others, and this is most de- 
plorable. Some States have passed laws 
against this type of vandalism, but it is 
doubtful if they ean be made really effec- 
tive. 

These things are matters of education 
and it must start with the primary grades 
in our publie schools. The picking of 
Wild Flowers is one of the Spring activi- 
ties of children in the country every- 
where and while this is not objectional, 
if handled in the proper way, children 
should be taught that destructive or 
greedy picking of Wild Flowers is not 
right. 

Compelling by law is one way of teach- 
ing civilized methods, but it is not the 
best way. Edueation is the answer. 
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December in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 
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HE writer has lately come into a 
bit ot valuable gardening lore 
which she hastened to pass on to 

the readers of THE FLOWER Grower. It 
seems that on the island of Sumatra, if 
a native sets out a young tree or plant 
and it refuses to grow, or grows too 
slowly, he plants beside it a nice straight 
long stick somewhat longer than the ail- 
ing plant. The purpose of this stick is to 
set a good example for the backward 
one, and to make it envious of the tall 
straight stick, giving the plant the desire 
to grow tall like its neighbor. The natives 
find that this works beautifully. 

The floral plantings about California 
homes that most delight the eyes of 
tourists are the exotic vines that are 
trained against houses, over trellises, 
fences and the rough bark of Palm trees, 
and of these the Bougainvillea makes the 
biggest splash of color and ealls forth the 
most extravagant expressions of appre- 
ciation from the easterner. This fine sub- 
ject is of South American origin and was 
favorably noticed by Louis Antoine de 
Bougainville, a French navigator, when 
he touched the shores of that continent. 
In cooler climates then California Bou- 
gainvillea is a greenhouse plant and is 
of course restricted in growth but here 
it may be grown out-of-doors and runs 
riot over its support, throwing long gar- 
lands of its brilliant rosy-purple flowers 
(so called) out over the house tops. These 
flowers are really composed of two leaf- 
like heart-shaped bracts that enclose the 
real flowers, which are insignificant. The 
difficult color of this flower makes it a 
poor thing to plant near Poinsettias, 
Crepe Myrtle, Oleanders, or Hibiseus and 
the effect of its purple blooms against 
terra cotta tile is not good either. Luckily 
there is another variety called Crimson 
Lake which has brilliant red blooms, verg- 
ing on cinnibar, and this has been found to 
go nicely with more floral shades than the 
former (Bougainvillea  braziliensis). 
Long canes of these vines may be eut and 
placed in the ground and watered well, 
then some fine day the gardener is given 
a nice surprise when one of them actually 
“strikes” and grows. They seldom do. 
The surest way is to buy a young ‘plant 
in a gallon container from a nurseryman. 
The vine must be protected from frost 
until well established. 

Apropos of the above, who ean state 
arbitrarily which color combination is 
good and which is not? A Mexican 
shack near here has a combination of 
color that hits one smack in the eye. 
There is a purple Bougainvillea, a sky 
blue Plumbago capensis, a tall Sunflower, 
and a scarlet Geranium, all growing 
together in a happy intimacy and the 
effect is not unpleasant. 

Those who planted bushes bearing 
ornamental berries are now enjoying the 
fine effect produced by the various- 
colored fruits. For deep-blue or black 
berries, plant Berberis, Mahonia, the 


various Myrtles, Privet, and Raphiolepsis. 
For orange berries, plant Cotoneaster 





franchetti, Pyracantha angustifolia and 
the various Pittosporums. ‘The name of 
the red berry bushes is legion. 


During December sow spencer Sweet 
Peas for spring and summer bloom. 


The seed stores are showing tables full 
of interesting-looking Lily bulbs now. A 
Christmas gift of one or several of these 
promises of future beauty is something 
to rejoice over. Except for the Marsh 
Lilies, all require a deeply worked fibrous 
loam, well mixed with leaf mold or peat. 
Good drainage is essential, and to insure 
this it is well to place a handful of sharp 


sand around and beneath each bulb. 
Fertilizer must not touch the bulb. 
Spread it on top of the ground. Of all 


the fertilizers, natural or commercial, 
barnyard manure is the best. From eight 
to ten inches is the proper depth for 
planting Lilies. 


Bulbs that were rather high-priced at 
the beginning of the season may be 
secured more reasonably now. Tulip 
bulbs may be planted as late as January 
and still bloom nicely at their proper 
time but most of the other bulbs cannot 
wait any later than this month. The 
Freesia and other small bulbs became 
sadly dried up and rarely bloom, so that 
one’s economy becomes no economy at 
all. 


This month the gardener can secure 


young plants of Cimeraria, Pansy, 
Calendula, Petunia, Begonia, Antir- 


rhinum, and Stocks, for setting out in 


the beds. 


On planting Anemone coronaria, be 
sure to dig in plenty of tobacco stems or 
powdered tobacco. This discourages wire- 
worms, which are fond of Anemones. 

Wild flower seed may be planted now 
for spring bloom. 


Look over the Glad bulbs. If a few 
warm days come along one is sure to find 
some sprouted Glads that ought to be 
planted. These will give nice early bloom 
that will not be half appreciated because 
of the wealth of Daffodils, Spanish and 
Dutch Iris and other things in bloom at 
that time. 

Many self-sown seedlings are appear- 
ing in the garden now. One hates to 
throw them away, but if left where they 
are to bloom, the beds will look hit-or- 
miss. Why not lift them and place them 
all in one bed or border that will be 
frankly a hit-or-miss bed. Or if one is 
fortunate enough to have an old boat in 
the garden that has been turned into a 
posy bed by filling it with soil, then there 
is the logical place for those seedlings. 
No one has ever tried turning the wreck 
of an old “Ford” into a flower bed. That 
will probably be next. How the flowers 
will improve it! The writer is thinking 
of writing to Henry and suggesting that 
he furnish the new Ford ears with 
window boxes. That would be an extra 
that all gardeners would enjoy, and when 
one went away reluctantly on summer 
vacation, one could take his choice plants. 
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Conducted by 
CLARK W. BROWN 








HIS Ware was made in England in 
the Eighteenth century by what is 
called “wedging” different colors and 
shades of clay. A lump of ordinary 
white clay is thoroughly kneaded and 
upon this was pressed or “wedged” an- 
other lump similarly prepared of colored 
clay, and again a third lump of a different 








19th Century Staffordshire Hen on Nest 


shade. These colors were produced by 
means of mixing various oxides of iron, 
manganese and cobalt with the clay when 
it was kneaded. The wedged lump was 
then pressed down and perhaps folded 
and finally cut into strips by means of 


a wire. The eut edges of these strips 
showed the stratified layers of colors 
and when they were placed on the 


potters wheel and turned produced the 
beautiful Seroddled Ware; or, as it is 
often called, a “marbled” ware reminding 
one of the marbled cake mother used to 
make. <A clear glaze was applied which 
was composed of flint and feldspar 
and the whole was baked at a high heat 
for a long time. The resulting ware 
was very hard, yet was brittle and broke 
easily, which perhaps accounts for its 
seareity today. 

Whieldon made some beautiful knife 


handles of this ware and Dr. Thomas 
Wedgwood also made many beautiful 


objects of it. 

The Seroddled Ware, will be seen from 
its construction, was the same color 
through the ware, but the true marbled 
ware was made by the use of a slip or 
oxide of color applied to the surface of 
the moulded articles only. 

It is natural that such beautiful ware 
should be eopied by American potters 
and many of them made quantities of 
Seroddled Ware. Enoch Wood conducted 
a pottery at Perth Amboy, N. J., and 
made door knobs, vases, bowls, pitchers, 
ete., of this sort but eventually gave up 
the manufacture of this type in favor of 





Scroddled Ware 


BY C. W. 


BROWN 


the Rockingham Ware, 
to sell better. 

Most amateur collectors who find a 
piece of this ware eall it “Bennington,” 
but as a matter of fact a large part of 
the pieces found were made at other 
potteries, much more being made in New 
Jersey than in Vermont. 


which seemed 





Two fine Copper Lustre Pitchers 


Bennington did produce 
wash bowls and pitchers, toothbrush 
boxes, and soap dishes in quantity; as 
well as other articles in smaller lots. 
The above pieces however were all marked 
with the words, 

UNITED STATES 
POTTERY CO. 
BENNINGTON, VT 
inside a small oval nearly two inches in 
length. The top and bottom line curved 
to the form of the oval. 

They also produced vases of what is 
ealled the “tulip” pattern and cow 
creamers in a small way, but so far as 
known these were never marked and may 
have been made by the workmen for their 
own use. An expert only ean tell the cow 
pitchers from those of English origin. 
It is said that the Bennington cows had 
the appearance of being well-fed, and 
were plump, and had bright clear eyes, 
while the imported ones were scrawny 
with prominent ribs and dull eyes. It 
is reported that a consignment of the 
English cow creamers were sold in the 
vicinity of Bennington so that if you find 
one in that section it is no indication 
that it is of Bennington manufacture. 


OLD IRON DOG: 


Many of the old Andirons have a 
comely beauty of line and proportion 
which has never been surpassed by 
modern iron-workers. Fortunate those 
who possess a pair of Old Iron Dogs 
to straddle their hearths. The eye is 
wooed by the geometric simplicity of 
these. Above the curve of the short legs 
is an upright of metal, usually straight, 
and topped by an oddly delightful knob 
or twist. 

Among the simplest of these andirons, 
and the most charming many believe, are 
those which have the ring top. Structur- 
ally unassuming also are those of the 
ball head type. Many of the local 


cuspidors,. 
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smiths, whose names have not been pre- 
served, were artists in that difficult metal, 


iron. Occasionally a pair are found with 
the maker’s name impressed in the metal 
and needless to say these are of much 
more interest and value. These artistic 
smiths were the ones who made the more 
sophisticated Andiron. Of this sort was 
the Fire-dog with a diamond welded 
knob for a finial. 

Then there was the “Colonial Pig- 
tail” Andiron, made with a shaped up- 
right with a flat top, on which a small 
utensil might be placed, decorated with 
a curious downward curving strip of 
metal. The result is not unlike the pig- 
tails of old sailors who swaggered about 
the streets of seaport towns before the 
Revolution. Another fanciful effect of 
these deft smiths was the Goose-head 
Andiron which had the bill, eye and 
nostril of the fowl clearly defined. A 
rare type of Andiron is the one with 
a heart motive above the curved legs and 
supporting a dagger-shaped upright 
which has a square finial. This is curi- 
ously similar to the sort of decoration 
used in contemporary art interiors, and 
would combine excellently with modern- 
istic furniture. Naturally there were Fire 
Sets of a long handled shovel, tongs, and 
poker; as well as the Andirons, and 
these were made to match the types of 
Andirons as far as possible. Later the 
sets were made with brass finials, and 
still later entirely of brass with the ex- 
ception of the branch of the Andiron 
which supported the log in the fire. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
Our illustrations show an old Staffordshire 
highly-colored hen on rest, and two very fine 
examples of copper lustre pitchers. 





Hosts of the Mistletoe 


I was much interested in an article that 
appeared in your magazine—I think in 
December 1929—in relation to the host 
plants of Mistletoe. Since that I have 
been observing host trees on which I have 
seen the Mistletoe growing, and thought 
you might be interested to know that I 
have found it along the Tidewater Trail 
between Washington and Gloucester, Va., 
on the following trees: Broadnut Hickory 
(a variety of Hickory with an unusually 
large flat nut) which is rather common 
in Gloueester and adjoining Counties; on 
Black Walnut; Spanish Oak (Quercus 
faleata); Apple; Sweet Gum (Liquid- 
amber styraciflua); Sour Gum (Nyssa 
multiflora) ; and Paper Mulberry (Brous- 
sonetia papyrifera). 

In my native county, Gloucester, Va., 
the Mistletoe grows very abundantly, but 
mostly on the Sweet Gum. It has often 
excited my curiosity, that in a grove of 
Sweet Gums, a few trees only bear the 
Mistletoe, and that most abundantly. I 
have seen it but once on the Hickory, 
growing vigorously and abundantly, how- 
ever, on that tree; and but once on the 
Spanish Oak, again making vigorous and 
abundant growth; once on the Black Wal- 
nut, and onee on the Paper Mulberry. 
All through our woods it is found abund- 
antly on the Sweet Gum and the Sour 
Gum. I thought you might be interested 
to know of these host trees. 


W. T. L. Tatiarerro, (Md.) 
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Iris Bloom from Spring to Fall 


BY RALPH W. SHREVE, (Ark.) 


T is indeed possible to have Irises 

blooming from Spring to August, and 

in many locations, even at times until 
hard frosts. 

Here is a list of more than thirty, 
but some of the Tall-bearded and Inter- 
mediates can be culled out as taste de- 
mands. This list here will give some bloom 
from early Spring until very hard frosts. 
There will be some gaps but these in 
time will be filled in. 


EARLY-BLOOMING DWARF-BEARDED IRIS 


height three 
height three 


Atroviolacea, 
inches; Azurea, 
inches; Prairie Gem, rich-yellow, height 
five inches. The above are hardy out- 
doors and will give rich bloom in earliest 
Spring and will usually bloom again in 
October and November if weather will 
allow. 


red-purple, 
sky-blue, 


INTERMEDIATE-BLOOMING BEARDED IRIS 

Florentina, white; Purple Queen, pur- 
ple; Kochii, deep-purple; Chief, deep- 
purple; Nymph, yellow; Yellow Hammer, 
yellow; Autumn Queen, white; Autumn 
King, blue bicolor. The last two bloom 
in Mid-spring at the time of Tulip bloom 
and then bloom again in Autumn before 
frost. In faet, a little shelter from early 
frosts will prolong the blooming season. 
Besides this, Autumn Queen will usually 
give some bloom seattered through the 
Summer, especially if the growing con- 
ditions are good. All these Irises are 
about fifteen to twenty-four inches tall. 


TALL-BEARDED IRISES 


Here there are thousands of  varie- 
ties from which to choose. These are all 
roughly grouped into twelve color classes. 
I ean do no more than give one or two 
in each color group. 

Ballerine, light-lavender-blue; Princess 


Beatrice, Juanita, medium-blue. Extra 
good bloomer under all conditions. Sweet 
Lavender, lavender-blue, blooms well; 


Souv. de Mme. Gaudichau,—where this 
does well it is a magnificent fine dark- 
blue; but here it does not do well; al- 
though that is not true in many places. 
The name means “In memory of” or a 
tribute to Madam G. Buto and Pare de 
Neuilly, are dark-blue that do well here; 
Dream, pink; Mary Gibson, rose and buff 
blend; Aphrodite, pink; Steepway, an- 
other pink blend, good; Ambassadeur 
bronze, red-purple; Imperator and Sem- 
inole, two good reds, but very different 
in effeet; Shekinah, yellow; Gold Im- 
perial, deep-yellow; Rialgar, deep-yellow 
and crimson brown; Loreley, vellow and 
purple, blooms well, which most yellow, 
and yellow combinations, do not in this 
climate. 

Milky Way, tall white, and La Niege, 
low-white, do better here than any others 
I have tried. Rhein Nixe, white and 
blue; Mildred Presby, ereamy-white and 


velvety-purple, lovely; Trwe Charm, white 


bordered lavender; Damozel, white, bor- 
dered and dotted mauve, good. 


After these, the Tall Bearded, are gone 
the Spuria group comes in. Some good 
ones are Ochroleuca, white; Mrs. A. W. 
Tait, lavender, and Lord Wolseley, deep- 
purple. Two of our native Irises also 
bloom very late. These are Iris foliosa, 
wonderful dark-blue, and Iris shrevei, in 
either lavender or white. These last two 
need rather moist soil. 
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The Japanese Irises follow or almost 
overlap the Spurias. There are many 
kinds, but as I have never grown them 
well, I offer no suggestions. The size and 
eolors are wonderful in plants I have 
seen, and are well worth the care they 
require. Many nurseries offer good lists. 

In August, the Vesper Iris, I. dicho- 
toma, opens its fragrant lavender blos- 
soms each afternoon about three o’clock. 
They fade by dark, but the next day 
brings more. It does best in this climate 
in one-half shade and not too dry. 

Soon after this, the Fall-Blooming 
Trises, as Autumn Queen, Allies, ete., will 
start blooming, so by careful selection and 
equal care in growing, it is possible to 
have Irises blooming outdoors Spring, 
Summer and Fall; although really, 100 
kinds would not be too many to use to 
enjoy the many hardy types and colors of 
The Rainbow Flower. 





Interesting Facts 
BY WILLIAM LAWRENCE (In 


The common Holly, I consider, is the 
handsomest evergreen tree and shrub in 
this country. There is no more beautiful 
sight in the Winter than the great clumps 
of Hollies on the Holmwood, near Dorking, 
with their shining, deep green foliage and 
brilliant scarlet berries. The attempt to 


derive the name from “holy,” as a tree 
used in religious festivals is absurd; 


“holy” comes from a different root to 
“holly,” which is merely the modern spell- 
ing of old English Holin, or Hollin, a form 
which, with the similar Holm, still exists 
in Seotland. Hence, of course, Holm-wood, 
Holm-bury and other place names. The 
object of using Holly in churches at Christ- 
mas was purely decorative and not sym- 
bolic, and such use is certainly recorded 
about 1500; a well-known Christmas carol 
of Henry VI’s time is called “Holly and 
Ivy” ee 

“Holly stood in the halle fayre to behold, 

Ivy stood without the dore: she ys full 


sore a cold.” 
The common Holly, Ilex aquifolium 
(Linnaeus), being usually unisexual, the 
berries often fail to appear where both 
sexes are not grown together; the varieties 
are usually inter-fertile. I believe the tal- 
lest tree recorded was one at Claremont, 
eighty feet high, but, as a rule, forty feet 
to fifty feet is a good height for a Holly, 
and this is only reached when it is drawn 
up among other trees. It is a long-lived, 
slow-growing plant, although Pliny’s ac- 
count of the Holly at Tusculum, 1,200 
years old, seems exaggerated. 

As is well-known, Holly makes admir- 
able hedges. Evelyn’s Holly hedges at 
Say’s Court, Deptford, were 400 feet long, 
nine feet high and five feet through, and 
he writes entertainingly on this subject, 
thus:—‘“I have seen hedges, or, if you will, 
stout walls of Holly, twenty feet in height, 
kept upright; and the gilded sort budded 
low, and in two or three places one above 
another, shorn and fashioned into columns 
and pilasters, architecturally shaped, and 
at due distance; than which nothing can 
possibly be more pleasant, the berry adorn- 
ing the intercolumniations with scarlet 
festoons, and encarpa.” 

The wood of the Holly is close in grain 
and ivory-white; it is sometimes used in 
the place of the much harder Box; teapot 
handles are made from Holly, stained 
black. Bird-lime is made from the Holly 
bark in Italy, whence it is imported into 
England. 


The Gardener’s Chronicle 


About The Holly 
English) 


Having been cultivated for ornamental 
purposes for so long, Holly has produced 
a very large number of varietal forms, with 
gold or silver in the leaves, with marginal 
or medial colours or spots; upright and 
pendulous; leaves with spines and with- 
out; leaves twisted, cut, small and large; 
berries scarlet, orange, yellow and white; 
and all these in innumerable permutations 
and combinations. 

Hollies may be raised from seeds, which 
are slow to germinate and should be laid 
in sand for a year to rot the fruits; the 
varieties, however, must be raised from 
cuttings, or by grafting. Old plants do 
not transplant well, and the season of root 
activity is the time for moving, e.g., May 
and September. At the same time, with 
care, that is to say, with a good ball of 
soil adhering to the roots, quite large 
Hollies can, if necessary, be transplanted. 





It is not proposed to describe the forty 
or so variegated forms in this note, but 
for those who wish to introduce colour in 
their gardens by means of variegated 
foliage, nothing is better than Holly. Most 
nurserymen supply a number of varieties 
of Hollies with berries other than red, and 
the best known of these is Ilex Aquifolium 
var. fructu-luteo, with clear yellow berries, 
a pretty plant, but not so good as I. Aqui- 
folium var. aurantiaca (Blood Orange), 
with brilliant orange berries lightly striped 
with searlet; I. AY var. fructu- alba I have 
never seen, but if the berries are really 
white, it should be a good plant. I. A. var. 
tortuosa has rather large leaves, twisted 
into spirals, and is an attractive plant 
which appears only to exist in the male 
form. lI. A. var. ferox, the Hedgehog 
Holly, has the upper surfaces of the leaves 
covered with spines; the effect is remark- 
able, and dwarf forms of this Holly make 
attractive plants for the rock garden. 

Perhaps the finest of all Hollies, is I. 
camelliae-folia; this has glistening, bright 
green leaves, the margins ard spines of 
which are purple, a colour repeated in a 
more pronounced degree on the stems; 
fruits large and red. Next in order of 
merit comes I. Wilsonii, with rather duller 
leaves, beautifully and regularly set with 
white spines; it has good “red fruits. The 
celebrated Highclere ‘Holly was described 
by Louden in 1838 (I. A. var. altacleren- 
sis, Hort.) as “Leaves broad, thin and 
flat,” and the Holly I have under this 
name certainly answers this description. 
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It is, however, a female, with curious dull 
berries, slow and late in maturing. 


For the past fifty years there has been a 
tendency to use Hollies merely as hedges 
or in shrubberies. The Holly, however, is 
worthy of better treatment, and fine 
varieties should be cultivated as specimen 
trees. If carefully handled, Hollies up to 
five feet may be transplanted safely, May 
and September being good months in which 
to move them. To obtain good pyramids 
the trees should be regularly trimmed with 
the knife for the first five years. 





More About the Christmas Rose 


EVERAL years ago my friend Dr. 

Abbey, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Smithtown Branch, L. L, asked 
me if I would like a piece of a plant that 
had been in his family for three genera- 
tions, coming originally from England. He 
said it was called “the Christmas Rose” 
and would bloom in Mid-winter during 
mild spells, and even under a heap of 
snow. 

While I knew it to be one of the oldest 
plants known to horticulture I had never 
seen a bloom of it, so needless to say I 
was delighted to have the plant for my 
personal garden. It has been a source of 
pleasure ever since. 

This old Alpine plant, the botanical 
name of which is Helleborus niger, is not 
a Rose at all, but belongs to the Ranun- 
culacee family, growing from six to ten 
inches high, with large evergreen leaves. 
It is said that it received its popular name 
of Christmas Rose from the following 
legend: 

In the Alsatian Mountains, where the 
Christmas Rose is found quite abundantly, 
it is said that this flower first came into 
bloom at the hour of the birth of the 
Christ Child and has ever after been known 
as the Christmas Rose. Another legend 
is that out of pity an angel allowed Adam 
and Eve to take this one flower (the Rose 
of Affection) with them when driven out 
of the Garden of Eden. 

Anyway, it is a rare and delightful 
hardy plant, blooming outdoors during 
mild spells, all Winter, and on into the 
Spring, often sending its large milk-white 
flowers, which are of good substance, up 
through the snow at Christmas time, form- 
ing a connecting link between the last 
flowers of Autumn and the first ones of 
Spring. 

I have had four-year-old plants with 50 
to 100 buds and open flowers pushing 
their way up at one time, in the month 
of December. While the flowers are milk- 
white at first appearance, tints of rosy- 
red and pink appear as they age. Now 
and then there will be a green one. 


/When your plants are first received 
plunge them in a pail of water for an 
hour or two, then select a sheltered place 
in the border or garden where they can 
remain for several years. Dig the place 
deep and when ready to set out do it just 
as you would a strawberry plant; that is 
spread the roots out well and firm the 
earth around the roots up to the crown. 
If it is a dry season water the plants 
thoroughly several times to insure a good 
start. They thrive in a good soil with 
plenty of well-rotted manure mixed in. 
A sunny or shady situation seems to suit 
them equally well. They like moisture 
but not “wet feet.” They are slow in 
getting a foothold and resent frequent 
moving. Left undisturbed your plants will 
give you an increase of lovely flowers 
each year, 

I. S. HENpRICKSON, (in 

Rural New-Yorker) 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 





O the inhabitants of the Temperate 

Zone, December always brings to 

mind white meadows and woodlands 
and frozen brooks. But early December is 
often rather mild and devoid of snow. 
Forests are carpeted with rich, brown 
leaves, rather than a coating of snow, 
and the sun shining through the naked 
branches casts pleasing patterns on the 
ground. 


This month brings to mind many 
emblems significant of the Christmas 
Season. The Yule Log, about which we 
read so much in the literature of a day 
past, is always reminiscent of a cheerful 
hearth and noisy merry makers. 


In the days before the Civil War, in 
our country it was the rule on many 
plantations, that as long as the Yule Log 
burned, the Negroes need not work in the 
fields. Weeks before Christmas the 
laborers selected the slowest burning, as 
well as the largest log that would fit the 
fireplace. This log was kept under water 
until the time arrived for it to be taken 
into the house. The Yule Log smouldered 
for days beneath quantities of free burn- 
ing wood, while the Negroes enjoyed a 
prolonged holiday. 


No one thinks of decorating the house 
with Holly at any other time of the year, 
and the same idea prevails about Mistle- 
toe. Poinsettia is another Christmas 
plant that seems all out of season after 
the 25th of December. 


Hibernating creatures are, for the most 
part, in their first deep sleep. Frogs, 
Toads, Turtles and Snakes are tucked 
away below the frost line, with but a 
faint spark of life in their bodies. One 








wonders what quickens their pulses, if 
that term may be used, and sends them 
above ground a few months later, to live 
as more or less respected citizens of the 
reptile world. 


Tiny Chipmunks that scampered so 
briskly out of sight whenever we passed 
their way last Summer, are snug in their 
well-filled dens. No food worries have 
they when the wind howls and snow piles 
high above them. 


The Groundhog, who is reputed to 
bring a sudden end to Winter, or else 
prolong it distressingly, depending on 
whether he sees his shadow or not, has 
no thought of food when he enters his den 
for his long sleep. He laid in his winter 
supplies last Summer by stuffing himself 
with fattening food, and now he lives on 
stored-up energy. He’ll not be so slick 
and fat when he emerges next Spring. 


The Bat, that curious mixture of Bird 
and Animal, also sleeps during the cold- 
est months. Hanging himself up, head 
down, in some out-of-the-way place, he 
does not know what is taking place in 
the winter world. Perhaps in his dreams 
he is dashing about in the dusk of warm 
Summer, capturing myriads of his fav- 
orite Insects. 


In December we find graceful clumps 
of Christmas Ferns, green and fresh as 
other Ferns in May. 


The Spice Bush has a year-around at- 
traction in one way or another. It usu- 
ally grows in colonies of considerable 
size, and when viewed from a distance its 
tiny buds now gives the shrub a pale-gold 
appearance. 
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Witch Hazel as a rule carries its 
flowers over from November. Frosts and 
snows do not discourage this hardy shrub 
that selects an odd season for blooming. 

Most of our winter Bird Friends have 
by this time returned to us. Some of the 
more independent ones may not put in 
their appearance until severe weather 
compels them to seek our feeding sta- 
tions. It is a source of satisfaction to 
Bird Lovers, when they can look back 
over the Winter, and number among 
their Bird Guests every species common 
to their localities. 





Bear Facts 
OOK who’s here! Mrs. Koala her- 
self and little Koko Ko(a)la sitting 
pretty on mama’s back. Your beloved 
Teddy Bear come to life with its funny 
snub nose, bright beady eyes, thick fur 
and squeaky little cry. 

Koko’s ma earries him around in her 
dress pocket the first weeks of his young 
life where he is safe and warm for she 
has a pouch just like a Kangaroo. Later 
when he gets a bit more confidence in 
himself he climbs out to look the world 
over, hanging to his ma’s back for dear 
life, with his sharp little claws. Mrs. 
Koala is a good mother, but does not 
believe in sparing the paw and spoiling 
the child. She is strong on discipline, so 
when her offspring wont mind she cuffs 
his ears like anything. 

These interesting little Bears are 
natives of Australia. When living natur- 
ally in the bush they feed on almost 
nothing but the tender young leaves of 
the Eucalyptus, so keep strong and well. 
But they are out of luck when captured 
for pets. Then it is: just too bad. As 
soon as they chum around with humans 
they develop a sweet tooth, grow greedy 
for starchy foods and become simply 
silly over sweetened tea. They would do 
that—fall into evil ways, associating with 
humans. Then of course it isn’t long 
before they suffer from indigestion, and 
finally sicken and die. Maybe it is just 
as well your own Teddy has a tummy of 
sawdust. He doesn’t eat to live. You 
would kill him with mistaken kindness. 

Miriam MILNER FRENCH 














Australia’s Teddy Bear 
(Courtesy Australian Travel Association) 
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Editorial Notes 


N late September, Utica, or rather 

one section of it, was visited by a new 
scourge described as a cross between a 
Grasshopper and a Cricket; and later 
identified as an “English Cricket.” 
Where did they come from, and why did 
they swarm into one small section and 
raise such havoc that the fire depart- 
ment fought them with water and finally 
with fire? They camped in one of the 
city parks on the outskirts of the city, 
which has not been “improved” as yet. 
In countless numbers they settled in the 
tall grass and there were deluged by fire- 
men with their hose. A few days later 
the grass was set on fire and that whole 
section of the park burned over. 

The strangest part. of all, and the most 
serious, was that the Crickets swarmed 
into houses nearby, destroying hundreds 
of dollars’ worth of furnishings, and in a 
few eases at least, driving the inhabitants 
out. The only possible remedy for such a 
state of affairs was fumigating. Such 
a loss is one of the things that just has 
to be borne, as who earries insurance 
against visiting Crickets? Wild rumors 
of suing the city for damages were picked 
up by reporters but evidently died a 
natural death. 


About seven or possibly eight years ago 
we heard of the first Starlings reported, 
as in Oneida County. At that time the 
original pair of immigrants, which had 
taken up their abode in a large tree about 
a mile from Clinton, had inereased to 
nearly a dozen. Other couples must have 
followed suit as for some time Starlings 
have been a common sight. 

But if I had not seen them with my 
own eyes, nobody could possibly have 
made me believe the extent to which they 
have multiplied. Just at sundown one 
evening the latter part of August, a 
friend and myself called at a house in the 
little village of Westmoreland. While 
sitting on the piazza conversing with our 
hostess, her brother called from the gar- 
den; “If you want to see some Birds 
come out here.” Of course we went and 
saw such a sight and heard such a noise 
as no words ean express. Thousands 
would not begin to tell how many. There 
were certainly millions. The garden looked 


out over open fields to woods beyond, 
where the “rookery” was. To this night 
abode, which already was packed with 
lodgers, multitudes, such as no man could 
number, were coming in many large flocks 
like immense swarms of bees. We were 
told that each evening they collected at 
this place and each morning traveled off 
to their feeding grounds. 

Crows have the same habit, but they 
exist on a much smaller seale as to num- 
bers. It does not seem as though a bug, 
berry, seed or any other form of bird 
food could be left for miles around West- 
moreland. How is it possible for such 
vast numbers to obtain food enough to 
earry them through our Winters? 


When the Goldfish were taken from the 
Lily Pool in October, only sixteen re- 
mained of the fifty-seven put in in June. 
Not one died a natural death so that 
thirty-seven, or 70%, were disposed of 
by that miserable “old yellow eat’ so 
hated by all the neighbors. A letter of 
complaint had been planned but its exeeu- 
tion delayed, through stress of many 
things, then it was learned that the owner 
had been very ill for months so the letter 
will never be written and some $15 of 
expense caused by the cat will never be 
claimed, but we wish there was some way 
of putting a stop to the loss and 
unpleasantness. 


I have been surprised to learn in a 
letter from a North Dakota reader of the 
FLOWER GROWER that there are varieties 
of Cactus, natives of that state. As the 
Cactus seems to be “quite the rage” along 
with Pools and Rock Gardens, northern 
admirers of the plant ought to be able 
to satisfy some of their desires. Although 
I have no personal knowledge on the sub- 
ject, it seems as though they might do 
well in the Rock Gardens. 





Useful Hints for December 
ECEMBER is here once again with 
Christmas in the offing, why not start 

making a list of garden things you want, 
but have not felt you could indulge in, 
and present it to members of the family 
at least, if not to close friends, as an aid 
to them in selecting your Christmas gift? 
Most people are anxious to give what the 
receiver really wants if those wants can 
be found out. This will probably not be 
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a very bountiful Christmas for many of 
us, but even more thought and affection 
can be put into simple gifts than into 
elaborate ones. It is the thought that 
goes with the choice of our offerings that 
counts. 


Among the friends there are always 
some to whom a winter bouquet, a plant 
of one’s own growing, or a few bulbs for 
winter blooming, especially ‘the easily 
grown Paperwhite Narcissus will bring 
pleasure. Now that dish gardens are “the 
thing,” they could be a source of pleasure 
both to the maker, if you make them 
yourself, and to the recipient. There 
would be no fun at all going to a florist 
and buying one. 


Very early in the month unless snow 
comes for Thanksgiving as it did in the 
olden days, a visit to the woods could be 
made to procure tiny Ferns and other 
woodsy wee things to be put into little 
Ferneries. The most attractive way to 
fill these small glass globes is to first select 
a nice piece of fresh green moss which 
should be put into the globe with the 
green toward the glass, and covering both 
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the bottom and part way up the sides. 
Then fill about half full with woods soil 
in which the tiny Ferns and other plants 
are put. If Partridge Berries on bits of 
their vine are obtainable, they will add 
greatly to the beauty of the bowl. It 
seems it is not necessary to get a rooted 
vine, for clippings will root and do well, 
often lasting a year or more. 


If a good sized globe is used, lots of 
plants can be found for it, and little 
things will come up of themselves from 
seed in the soil. To maintain a proper 
degree of moisture, it is necessary to 
cover the opening with glass. As long 
as moisture collects on the glass no water- 
ing will be necessary or even advisable. 


Now that Winter has come, do not for- 
get to feed the Birds, both for the joy 
you will get out of it and for the preser- 
vation of our best garden friends. But 
Birds need also, earth in which to wallow, 
water to drink, and places of shelter for 
the night and during stormy weather. 
Plenty of trees, and especially ever- 
greens and shrubs, may supply the last, 
but some Birds like houses to go into. 





Practical Botany;—The Cell 


BY ADELLA PRESCOTT 


plants begins with the fertilized egg 
cell, but this cell divides, and its off- 
spring in turn divides, until the whole 
plant body is formed by the descendants. 


After the cells divide the daughter cells 
increase in size, producing the enlarge- 
ment of the plant that we call growth. 
This increase in the size of the cells is 
caused by the absorption of water until 
the walls become stretched, and by the 
addition of new materials to different 
parts of the plant. 

Although all plant cells are descended 
from a common parent they develop in 
many different ways. Some become long 
and fiberous, while others retain their 
original shape. Some grow end to end 
as they elongate to form water tubes, 
while others line their walls with waxy 
substances to keep water from passing 
through them. The cells develop dif- 
ferently because they have been under 
different conditions—exposure to air ten- 
sion, pressure, ete. 

The new tissue thus formed is naturally 
soft and thin, and an abundant supply 
of food is earried to these growing cells 
until they have reached their full develop- 
ment. At the tips of roots and shoots 
there is a region of continuous growth, 
the division and elongation of cells going 
on indefinitely during the growing season, 
as shown by many of our flowering plants, 
but in others, growth soon ends with the 
formation of a winter bud. 


Among the elements found in cells are 
starch grains, oil in minute drops, and 
erystals of minerals; of these starch is 
the most important. Cell sap contains 
dissolved sugar and mineral matter. These 
substanees are distributed throughout 
the plant by means of the veins and dif- 
fusion from eell to cell. But many and 
varied as the contents of cells are found 
to be, it was found that one particular 


T HE history of any ons, of the higher 


kind of material, liquid or jelly-like in 
character, was always associated with 
the activities called “life”, and to this 
the name of protoplasm was given, and 
the cell theory is that living things are 
made up of distinct bits of protoplasm. 
Protoplast is really a better word than 
cell for these bits of protoplasm, but the 
older name is hard to displace. 

Protoplasm is a very complex substance 
and even now is not very well understood. 
It is a rather thick liquid about the con- 
sistency of glycerine, though it may be 
either thicker or thinner than this. It 
contains a large amount of water, and 
proteins are a characteristic component. 
The live part of the cell consists of 
cytoplasm which occupies most of the cell 
cavity; the nucleus which is suspended 
in the cytoplasm, the leucoplasts, small 
dense bodies which multiply by division 
and the plasm membrane which lines the 
cell walls. All these constitute the live 
part of the cell and all the activities of 
the living plant are accomplished by one 
or more of these live parts of the cell 
which collectively form the protoplast. 

The story of the cells is too long and 
complicated to give, but it is intensely 
interesting and will well repay careful 
study. 


Making a Rock Garden 


eR OCk Gardens, with their many pos- 
sibilities, are among the most interest- 
ing types of gardens. They can be con- 
structed on a comparatively small piece 
of ground and can be made to display 
a far greater range of effect than other 
kinds of gardening. 

The site should be clean, clear and open 
—avoid dense shade, as most rock plants 
prefer a sunny location—but if it is 
necesssary to choose a shady spot, use 
only shade-loving plants. 

After selecting the site, make an exea- 
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vation of six to twelve inches and put 
in this hole a layer of four to eight inches 
of cinders, crushed stone, or gravel, as a 
foundation. The rockery should then be 
built up stone by stone. Set each one 
carefully and so solidly that it will bear 
your weight without loosening. The soil 
to be used in and around the rocks, should 
be well-mixed in advance. A good mix- 
ture is made of equal parts of ordinary 
top soil, sharp sand and humus. Peat 
moss, well-weathered, is good except that 
it is slightly acid and cannot be used 
(unless lime is added) where lime-loving 
plants are to go. 

Have deep pockets of dirt between the 
rocks for planting, since roots often wan- 
der back two to three feet. Set each plant 
underneath a rock and always above the 
dirt pocket between two rocks. It is from 
this dirt pocket that the plant derives 
its food. Never plant on top of rocks. 
The roots grow back under the stones and 
find moisture there even in the driest 
weather. It is always better to set several 
plants together to form a group, so that 
when in bloom you will have masses of 
color and not just a tiny speck here and 
there. 

Rock Gardens need to be kept free 
from weeds and the plants well culti- 
vated; especially while they are small. 
In Winter, particularly the first Winter 
after planting, prevent heaving of stones 
and plants by giving the entire gardens a 
muleh of corn stalks, excelsior or ever- 
green boughs. Straw is not so good and 
manure should never be used. 

Some one has said that a Rock Garden 
should appear neat but natural, and I 
might add that while we go to great pains 
to make color associations lovely they 
should appear quite careless and unpre- 
meditated. Nothing is easier than to 
make a charming picture in a Rock 
Garden. 

SopniE K. STrRopeEL. 




















Unusual growth of Castor Ol! Plant. It 
finally attained a height of 23 feet. 
T. L. Rice (Penna). 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





“Be a gift and a benediction. Shine with real 
light and not with the borrowed reflection 
of gifts.”—EMERSON. 


NCE more comes the Gift-season. 
() This year especially, many may feel 

too poor to make the smallest gift 
even to nearest and dearest perhaps. Yet 
you are as rich in certain things and as 
well able to give richly as any year of 
your lives; real gifts that do not cost real 
money, though there may be some who 
will find it easier to give gold dollars 
than the gifts of which I speak. Never 
has there been a time when these would be 
more appropriate or more welcome. For 
instance there is the priceless gift to one 
in need of Forgiveness, or Forgetting; of 
Understanding — Tolerance — Forbearance 
—Friendliness — Helpfulness, — Unselfish- 
ness— indeed there is no end of such 
treasures to choose from, and how accept- 
able all or any of them are when given 
in the right spirit to those most in need 
of them. Wrap up these treasures in Sin- 
cerity and tie with a golden cord of Good 
Will and perfume them with the flower of 
Love,—a gift worthy of the best. “Be a 
gift and a_ benediction.” The world is 
sorely needing such benedictions this year. 


“Cease to inquire what the future has 
in store, and to take as a gift whatever 
the day brings forth.”—Horace. 


In the little town of Bethlehem—the 
house of bread—not of Judae, but of 
Pennsylvania, Christmas Krippen, which 
begins on Christmas Eve and lasts until 
January, is celebrated among some of the 
inhabitants in true medieval style. 


A recent news item tells of a Cat gone 
vegetarian. No remarks though were 
offered about the effects, if any, of a diet 
of raw vegetables and fruit on Pussy’s 
disposition. Certain scientists have been 
trying recently to teach animals to love, 
hate, fear; indeed all kinds of emoting. 
They want to be able to predict with cer- 
tainty just how a Cat, for example, will 
behave under certain emotions at a cer- 
tain time. Just how this might benefit 
humanity was not of course stated. It 
seems that a Cat’s behavior towards a rat 
is much more complex than you would 
imagine. Perhaps a Cat can be taught to 
love a rat with a pure love, and no dis- 
honorable ulterior motives, but just the same 
I should think the rat’s mother would al- 
ways feel uneasy and a bit suspicious of 
the outcome whenever she permitted her 
child alone in Tommy’s loving company. 
Teaching animals to love, is no doubt 
praiseworthy, and is probably a good deal 
easier than teaching men to love. That 
has been patiently tried out for ages with 
apparently scant success. 


Do not forget that plants require fresh 
air in the Winter even as you. Open the 
windows on bright sunny days. 


“A gift is as a precious stone in the eyes 
of him that hath it; whithersoever it turn- 
eth, it prospereth.”—BIBLE. 


Pests bother many house plants as badly 
as they do those of the garden. Garden 
pests have evidently always flourished, even 
the Garden of Eden had a busy little 
Worm! 


The shorter the stem of the flower the 
better they keep, according to an Agri- 


cultural Experiment Station. Also, wilted 
flowers will often revive if the stems are 
cut quite short, plunged in cold water and 
placed in the dark for several hours. 


Begonias grown especially for their fine 
foliage effects should not have their leaves 
washed. Cineraria makes a charming house 
plant. It needs plenty of water. Rain 
water is better for plants when possible 
to use, containing as it does a small 
amount of nitrogen readily available to the 
plants. Geraniums are popular house 
plants, free blooming, and subject to few 
pests or diseases. Pinch them back to 
keep in good shape. 


“T count life just a staff to try the soul’s 
strength on.”—BROWNING. 


The Chamber of Commerce, Santa Rosa, 
California, exhibited this past Fall, a Beet 
weighing forty-seven pounds. Can you beat 
it? 


Hyacinths, Tulips and Daffodils as a 
rule do not bloom the second year after 
they have been forced for winter blooming. 
But the Paperwhite Narcissus grown in 
water, will bloom again if allowed to grow 
vigorously a few weeks after blooming. 
Gradually reduce the water supply and let 
the foliage dry down naturally; then set 
the bulbs out somewhere in the Spring. 


Styles in flowers change almost as fast 
as styles in dresses. Some people have a 
fad for a different flower every season, just 
as others have a different cloak of right- 
eousness every season. In some countries 
the style in flowers and clothing too has 
remained the same for centuries. It is 
restful to sojourn in such lands for a time 
giving one a chance to sort of catch up 
with one’s self. 


Lady Washington Geranium, or Pelar- 
gonium, is an adaptable house plant, 
thriving best in a temperature below 70 
though it may still do well up to 75. 
Likes the sun and a south window. Subject 
to gas injury and apt to fail entirely when 
gas is used for cooking. Coleus also ob- 
jects to gas. Easily heat-damaged and 
should not have more than 75 at most. To 
insure a rich color give it the sun. A 
real fool-proof plant is that old standby 
the Wandering Jew. Flourishes with or 
without heat, cold, gas, east, west, north or 
south exposure. There are three varieties. 
When the vines grow too long in the hang- 
ing basket root back in same pot or make 
new cuttings. Starts well in water as does 
Coleus. 


Saggitarius—November 21 to December 
20. (Winter does not commence officially 
before December 22.) Doug. Fairbanks, 
is under this sign. Likewise Sidney Fox, 
Genevieve Tobin, Elissa Landi and Irene 
Dunn. All these cinema stars were born 
between the above dates. Signs indicate a 
long and busy life; usually jovial dis- 
positions, light-hearted and generous. 


“T will not kill or hurt any living creat- 
ure needlessly, nor destroy any beautiful 
thing, but will strive to save and comfort 
all gentle life and guard and perfect all 
natural beauty on earth.’—JOHN RUSKIN. 


Mexico grows vines that yield potable 
water in quantity; and three that are over 
3,000 years old, almost rivaling Califor- 
nia’s old trees. It is said a single Sun- 


flower evaporates a quart of water on a hot 
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day and that an acre of Cabbage evaporates 
nearly five hundred gallons of water in 
four months. Speaking of Cabbages: From 
England comes word of a thirty-six pound 
Cabbage. In India they often grow to 
weigh 40 to 60 lbs. each, while Cauliflowers 
after stripped of all leaves run from 15 to 
20 Ibs. 


If you fancy dwarf trees, try growing an 
Alpine Willow which is said never exceeds 
six inches in height—the smallest tree 
grown in the U. S. 


The only fish hospital in the world is 
said to be in Toronto, Canada. There is 
an insect hospital in Bombay. Finny 
patients, it is claimed, are sent from all 
parts of the country. They are given a 
diet of liver—for the anemic fish no 
doubt—whole wheat bread, codfish and 
eggs. Why pity the poor Fish? 


Women of Erie county, Ohio, were re- 
ported to have organized just as in war 
times, for the purpose of canning surplus 
fruit to pass out to the hungry this Winter. 
It is to be hoped that women in many 
other localities did the same. It is gener- 
ally the women who most quickly and 
nobly rush to the rescue in times of 
great stress. 


Shakespeare wrote in Love’s Labour Lost 
that Judas was hanged on an Elder 
tree and thus it was doubly accursed. This 
superstition and the other that the Cross 
was made of Elder wood is believed to be 
the reason the Gypsies dislike burning 
Elder wood. The wood of many trees, 
however, are. credited with the same 
legend. The Elder is ruled by Venus. The 
flowers of the American Elder, and some- 
times the fruit, leaves and bark are 
used medicinally. There are several varie- 
ties of Elder. Ancients used the bark as a 
purgative and diuretic. The leaves, bark 
and seeds were thought useful in dropsy, 
and the flowers are still used medicinally 
today. Distilled, the flowers are used in 
making perfumes and an ointment made 
from them is soothing to burns. Old- 
fashioned folks made Elderberry wine, and 
isn’t Elderberry pie tasty? 


A relish highly esteemed among Japan- 
ese, with certain dishes, is made by grat- 
ing sweet white Turnips and serving 
with a few drops of soy sauce poured over 
it. Try it to replace horseradish some- 
time. 


Remember, it is the Gift-season, so “Give 
to the world the best that you have and 
the best will come back to you.” 


Did you ever notice how quickly the 
bright-red blood of a cut finger turns brown 
when exposed to the air, caused by the oxy- 
gen combining with the blood? Or how soon 
a slice of apple or some other fruits get 
brown after being cut? Just plain rust. 
This process of rusting or oxidization is 
said to keep us alive by the oxygen of the 
air combining with the blood. 


It is only necessary to ask a few questions 
as to the progress of the articles of com- 
merce from the fields where they grow, to 
our houses, to become aware that we eat 
and drink and wear perjury and fraud in a 
hundred commodities.—EMERSON, 


Movie stars are declared to be more and 
more interesting themselves in gardening, 
while many are taking to ranching. 


“All my hurts 
My garden-spade can heal. A woodland 
walk, 
A wild Rose, or rock-loving Columbine, 
Salve my worst wounds, and leave no 
cicatrice. 
—EMERSON 
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The tallest Trees in Spitzenbergen are 
about six inches in height. 


Naturalists, at one time, wondered why 
Coyotes were often seen following Badgers 
about, and then it was discovered that the 
wily Coyotes were letting the Badgers dig 
Gophers for them. 


Mosquitoes can be killed in their early 
stages by plants that emit small quantities 
of oxygen in water in which the insects 
breed. 


Fish have so keen a sense of hearing that 
they can hear sounds below those audible 
to the human ears, and a little higher 
than the highest notes of a violin. 


Precious Stones are composed of very 
simple elements. An Opal, for instance is 
flint and water; while the blue of the 
Sapphire is the chemical action of one 
grain of iron on 100 of alumina. 


Female Birds migrate before the males, 
who have a tendency to lag behind, accord- 
ing to the British naturalist, Noble Rollin. 


Bears do not hibernate on a full stomach. 
They fast for several weeks before denning 
up. 

Sound travels faster through the ground 
than through the air. Mounted troops can 
be detected a long way off by a person with 
his ear to the ground. 


Trees, no matter how tall, have little 
trouble in lifting water to their upper- 
most branches. Force of more than 150 
pounds to the square inch are overcome by 
the tendency of water molecules to cling 
together. Thus, the water pulls itself up 
through the tiny tubes within the tree. 


Snails were common food for prehis- 
toric man in north Africa, as is proved by 
huge mounds of small shells excavated by 
members of several scientific expeditions 
into that country. 


Only about one-fifth of the total number 
of Flowers possess fragrance. 


In Zululand the atmosphere is so clear 
that objects can be seen by starlight for a 
distance of seven miles. 


Dogbane is made into fluffy cotton batting 
and its uses like cloth and paper in Russia. 
Dogbane is used in making ropes and fish- 
ing nets in Turkestan. Cloth of Dogbane is 
less elastic, but about two and one-half 
times as strong as ordinary cotton. 


During the World War, Germany made 
cotton from Nettles. 


Bees have to make 50,000 trips for one 
pound of honey, and those trips are any 
distance from a few feet to four miles. 


It would take one bee eight years to 
gather one pound of honey, if a bee could 
live eight years. 

During a period of drought, tree cover, 
especially evergreen, around the spring has 
a most beneficial effect. With their tre- 
mendous capacity for catching and holding 
water in the soil, evergreen trees often mean 
the difference between a flowing and a dry 
spring. They keep the water cooler too. 


Mountain Laurel twigs which have ever- 
green leaves, are quite popular used with 
artificial flowers. The paper flowers are 
fastened to each tip, the waxy foliage 
beneath giving them a realistic effect. The 


Dahlia and Peony are best with Mt. Laurel 
foliage for it more nearly resembles their 
own. When bouquets are kept in water 
they leaf out and bud in the Spring with 
bright, new foliage. 





Nature Studies and Notes 











A bed of Chicory growing 
wild in Kentucky. Miss 
Elizabeth Thomasson who 
is standing among these 
pretty flowers thinks 
“‘Sleepyheads’’ would be 
a better-fitting name for 
them 








Chicory, Dandelion’s Handsome Cousin 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


of the Dandelion, but it does not 

leave an intimation of the loveli- 
ness and the dignity of Chicory; its full 
cousin. Blue Sailor, as Chicory is some- 
times called, has violet blue flowers that 
are sailors indeed, for they love sunny 
seas, and are quick to close their petals 
when clouds appear or when the sun dis- 
appears. 

Its habit of opening in the early morn- 
ing and closing its flowers soon thereafter 
has given just ground for another com- 
mon name, “Sleepyhead!” 


Yu may greatly admire the blossom 


Chicory plants I have grown in my 
wild flower garden are marvelously beau- 
tiful, but one has to be up early in the 
morning to enjoy them most, because by 
10 o’clock, sometimes a little earlier, 
sometimes later, the handsome blue petals 
may be entirely faded out! New blos- 
soms keep coming every morning, and if 
the plants are well cared for, one may 
expect flowers from the middle of June 
until October. 

Chicory is one of those rare wild plants 
whose flowers are large enough that they 
may be appreciated by passengers on the 
railway trains. It is a European plant 
that after being introduced into America 
became a vagabond, and in many parts 
of our country it is classed as a weed. 
But to me Chicory is far too handsome 
to be called by such a name. After all, 





no matter how beautiful any plant may 
be, if it grows where it is not wanted, it 
becomes a weed. 

The naturalist likes to think of the 
aesthetic beauty of Chicory, but even so, 
years ago, this plant entered the trade 
channels and became an important arti- 
cle of commerce. For many years its 
parched roots have been used for adulter- 
ating coffee, and its foliage has been 
utilized as a pot-herb. Besides its foliage, 
the young, tender roots when boiled, 
salted and buttered are used as are cooked 
Carrot. Land that will grow sugar beets 
is regarded as suitable for growing Chic- 
ory commercially. A number of commer- 
cial varieties have been offered the 
grower, among them being Witloof, 
Broad-leaved, Red Italian, Improved 
Variegated and Curledleaf. It may seem 
somewhat strange to read that the kind 
known as Witloof and Barbe de Capucin 
may be produced from any variety of 
Chicory by the employment of certain 
cultural methods. In suitable soil, ten 
tons of Chicory may be grown on one 
acre of land. 





When two ants meet, they place their 
heads together to sense the common 
family scent. If the common odor is 
missing from one, then each one assumes 
it has met an enemy and a fight ensues 
in which one or both Ants may be killed. 
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Can a Tree Think? 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HETHER a tree ean think in the 

WW manner that we employ the word 

with reference to a man, or not, 

one thing we do know, and that is a tree 

does what many human parents fail to 

do: It ean suceessfully bring up its chil- 

dren so that they are strong and physi- 

eally fit, and may be depended on not to 

take up some foolish habit that will do 
injury to their bodies. 

Two experiments that I have made 
during the last two years with a thornless 
Honey Locust has brought out some very 
interesting things over which I have 
pleasantly pondered many days. 

Six years ago, there sprouted in my 
rock garden of wild flowers a baby Honey 
Locust that proved to be thornless. This 
was the first thornless tree of this kind 
that I had ever seen. On making inquiry 
I jJearned from the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry that such sports sometimes oc- 
eurred and that seeds from thornless 
Honey Locusts might be obtained. But 
even so, the uncommon: did happen with 
my young tree. When it was four years 
old, an insect of some sort stung its 
main stem near the crown that caused an 
abnormal swelling. To get rid of the ab- 
normality, I cut about eight inches of the 


stem away during the growing season. As 
is common with such plants, the stem 
bifureated, and as growth proceeded the 
two new branches began at once to set 
sharp thorns, until eight were seen on 
each stem. A naturalist would interpret 
this act equivalent to the tree gritting its 
teeth and saying “Now, I dare you to try 
to do it again!” as if it were speaking 
to a browsing beast. After no more at- 
tempts were made to cut off further 
branches, the Honey Locust discontinued 
its armor of thorns. It seemed that it had 
regained its confidence in the larger 
animal life that had mutilated its crown. 

Last year during its growing season, I 
had to cut back another top branch, and 
the new growth that came forward again 
began setting thorns, repeating its threat 
of going to extremes in defending itself. 
But again the Honey Locust has appar- 
ently decided to disarm itself, and the new 
growth coming on now is thornless. It 
looks so much like a case of a tree think- 
ing that it has furnished me with a great 
amount of pleasure and a remarkable 
subject for deeper study. One would 
like to believe that the Honey Locust 
tree started out by adopting the disarm- 
ament policy, after having assured itself 
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that there was no necessity of such use- 
less things as thorns, but having met with 
a loss of a part of its body, changed im- 
mediately to make preparations for a de- 
fensive war, but not one of offense! 





Random Nature Notes 


A Praying Mantis does not pray, but 
preys. 

Only the female Horsefly bites. The 
male lets blood alone and goes to the 
flower and sips the sweets. 


The larvae of the Warble Fly of the 
Rabbit, when mature, bores through the 
skin of the Rabbit, falls to the ground 
and transforms into a large, odd-looking 
fly. 


Grasshoppers are wingless in the 
juvenile stage, and even some mature 
species never have wings. 


The food of the mosi-musical Tree- 
cricket that sings so beautifully in late 
Summer and early Autumn, chooses for 
its food the freshly opened flower petals, 
delicate and tasty. 


The Digger Wasp is a terror to the 
Harvest Fly. Many Harvest Flies are 
captured in late Summer by these huge 
Wasps and utilized as food for their 
offspring. 





Our Native Bittersweet 


(Celastrus Scandens) 
BY MINNA ANTHONY COMMON, (N. Y.) 


HE Northern woods have a Vine 

which thrives unusually well when 

brought into touch with civiliza- 

tion. For appearance, sturdiness, and 

cleanliness, few vines surpass the Bitter- 
sweet. 

It does not die down during the Winter, 
so its size increases with the years. It 
will not cling to a lattice or wire screen- 
ing as do tendril climbers, but since it 
climbs by twining, it needs a strong rope 
or pipe for support. Given a chanee, a 
Bittersweet Vine will reach even as far 
as the eaves of a house, where its quanti- 
ties of lovely seed clusters gleam against 

























ste 


the winter snows in a charming manner. 
In the woods it climbs trees, where it 
coils about the branches, sometimes even 
strangling them. The pale-yellow leaves 
and bright-orange fruit against a dark 
green Hemlock are one of the finest dis- 
plays of the Autumn Woods. 

The blossoms are inconspicuous and of 
two kinds. Only the vines having pistil- 
late flowers bear seeds. These berry-like 
fruits which grow in loose elusters on the 
ends of the branches, are about the size 
of a pea, and of a bright-orange color. 
After the first frost, the pod splits into 
thirds and opens wide, disclosing the 


rich-red aril (fleshy seed covering) and 
the pale-yellow lining of the husk. 
These fruit clusters cling until Spring, 
holding their bright colors, and are 
favorite winter bouquets in many homes. 
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White 
Water Lily 
(Castilia 
odorata) 


Native to northern 
streams and ponds. No 
water garden .is com- 
plete without it. 

















The Indian Story-Teller 


Origin of the White Pond Lily. 
BY C. H. ROBINSON, (Ill) 


IKE most primitive tribes, the 
American Indians had many myths, 
legends and fairy stories, which 
were handed down from father to son 
from one generation to another. Many 
of them related to natural things they saw 
about them, and others included the super- 
natural; such as the origin of human and 
animal life. As the Indians had no 
written language the recitation by story- 
tellers constituted their literature. These 
were recited on public occasions, or in 
their tents, lodges, or other habitations. 
In each tribal village there were one 
or more story-tellers who were frequently 
called upon to recite them. 

In a lake region of Wisconsin, long 
before the discovery of America by 
Columbus, a band of Sioux Indians had 
established a village near a small but 
beautiful lake. One of the band was 
Matohaha, or old Bear, a very old man 
but an excellent story-teller. He was too 
old and feeble to go upon the war-path 
against enemies of the tribe or to aceom- 
pany his able-bodied fellows on their 
buffalo hunts; but he loved children, and 
when the younger men were absent hunt- 
ing or fighting, Old Bear delighted to 
assemble a group of children and recite 
these folk-lore tales. To the children 
of the village this was always a very rare 
treat. 

_ One afternoon Matohaha was sitting 
in the shade of a tree near the village 





Adapted from an Indian myth 


when several children approached him and 
the oldest girl said: “Grandfather Old 
Bear, we will be very pleased if you 
will tell us a story.” The old man had 
been almost asleep, and his pipe had gone 
out, but he roused up when she spoke, 
picked up his pipe from where it had 
fallen and said: “Well, little folks, if one 
of you will run to the fire burning near 
that tepee and bring me a live coal, I will 
think of a story to tell you.” One of 
the girls soon brought a stick with a live 
coal at the end; he filled his stone pipe 
with tobacco and dried leaves of Red 
Osier Dogwood, applied the coal and gave 
a few draws to start the smoke, and said 
“What kind of a story do you want?” 
One of the girls whose name was Winona, 
said “we have been wading in the lake 
and pulling some of the ‘Wahbagawanees’ 
(The large white Pond Lilies) which are 
now in bloom and wish you would tell us 
how the first ones came to be in our 
lake.” 

Matohaha began: “Many years ago 
before my grandfather was born, all the 
Indians were happy. The wild animals 
were not fierce and they never attacked 
the Indians but came to our villages and 
talked with us, for all the animals could 


then talk the same language as the 
Indians. Then, too, Indians never killed 


animals except for food and skins for 
clothing and to cover our tepees. Every- 
body was good and there were no wars. 





The Winters were never cold, and straw- 
berries, nuts and other wild fruits were 
ripe all the year. The village of our 
tribe was right here by the lake at that 
time. One evening late in the Summer 
a number of the villagers were sitting 
near the lake and listening to the story- 
teller tell a story of the long ago, when 
they saw a star fall half way to the 
ground and then stop and remain fast. 
It was very bright and beautiful and all 
wondered which tepee was to have a new 
baby, for it was believed that a falling 
star always indicated the birth of a child. 

“That night one of the young men 
dreamed that the star came down and 
stood beside his bed, but it was in the 
form of a young woman. He asked who 
she was, and she said, ‘I am the star vou 
saw falling tonight. The young man 
said, ‘Why do you come to me?’ and she 
told him that from her place in the sky 
she had been watching the village for 
a long time and had learned to love it 
so much that she wished to always live 
near it. She said that all the larger 
stars had the power to change them- 
selves into earthly objects and leave the 
sky and live upon the earth, and she 
had been wondering what form she should 
take to please the villagers. She asked 
him to talk with the Council and elders 
and find what form she should choose. 

“In the morning he told his dream to 
some of the old men and they held a 
meeting in the Council House to talk 
the matter over. Finally it was agreed 
that it should be left to the star, but it 
would be nice if she would live at the 
top of the tall Pine in the village or 
become a flower on the prairie. That 
night the young man dreamed that she 
came again to his bedside and he told her 
what the Council had concluded. So the 
star became a Wild Rose on the side of 

















Cc. H. Robinson 


At 88 years Mr. Robinson is hale and active. 


His writings on the Wild Plants of the Dune 
region of Lake Michigan are widely known. His 
Indian stories are likewise famous. 
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the mountain, but she found it very 
lonesome; she seldom saw an Indian, and 
was too far from the village to hear the 
people talk, so she came down and was 
a Wild Rose on the Prairie; but soon 
a great herd of buffalo came near and she 
was so frightened by the noise of their 
hoofs and the trembling of the ground 
as they ran that she changed herself 
back to a star and started back to the 
sky. As she passed over the lake she 
saw her reflection in the water with the 


reflections of many other stars, and this 
looked so home-like that she glided down 
and came to rest on the lake and re- 
mained. Many stars from the sky fol- 
lowed her and the next morning the small 
lake was nearly covered with the beautiful 
and fragrant Water Lilies. The Indians 
named them ‘Wahbagawasnees,’ which 
means ‘Star Flower’ and they have 
bloomed every Summer since the stars 
came down for they like to be near the 
homes of people.” 








Something for Our Children 


Conducted by ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 





Christmas Customs of Other 


Lands 


N old Holland, long ago, San Nicolaas 

came from his home at the North Pole 
to leave presents for the little Dutch child- 
ren, who placed their wooden shoes by the 
side of the Hearth. If they forgot to leave 
the shoes in the accustomed place, they were 
forgotten. 

San Nicolaas came with the Dutch people 
when they came to New York, but he has 
undergone some changes and has changed 
his name to Santa Claus; has grown a 
white beard; now wears a red suit; and 
has his team of Reindeers to make his 
rounds on Christmas Eve. 

We found Saint Nicholas in merry old 
England as he came with the gifts. Here 
it was that he was supposed to come down 
the chimney with his bag of presents 
because the English had a custom of clean- 
ing their chimneys at this time of year so 
that good luck could enter the house. 

Kriss Kringle hides the gifts in very out- 
of-the-ordinary places in Germany and Nor- 
way, on Christmas Day, which makes it a 
joyous hunting day. In France, Bonhomme 
Noel looks for rows of wooden shoes where 
he leaves his gifts; while in Italy, little 
children watch their presents drawn from 
the “Urn of Fate.” 

Christmas is celebrated with very elabor- 
ate street carnivals, at which time the child- 
ren receive their gifts in Spain. 


The Gift 


ITTLE Alice had always wanted a 

pet. She lived with her father and 
mother in an apartment in the city where 
room for pets was very limited, besides 
some landlords do not encourage keeping of 
pets. As the holiday season drew near, 
Mother and Daddy wondered what kind of 
a pet they might buy for Alice. 

One night as Daddy was coming home 
from the office he passed a pet store. The 
bright lights were shining inside the store, 
and all kinds of birds, parrots, fish, dogs, 
and other small pets, were on display. That 
gave him an idea. On arriving home, he 
and mother had a consultation, finally de- 
ciding to buy a Canary Bird. 

On Christmas Eve, the little Yellow Bird 
was brought home in a bright cage, and 
secreted in the house until Christmas 
morning. The Bird among other things, 
was placed by the tree which had been gaily 
decorated for the occasion. When the little 
girl awoke on Christmas morning, she ran to 
see her tree. There to her great joy was 
the long desired pet. How she danced for 
joy and loved the little Bird which she 
named Billy. He was a beautifully-trained 
singer, imported from Germany. Every day 
and even at night, Billy filled the apart- 
ment with his happy songs, as he poured 
notes and trills from his dainty little 





throat. The family had no piano or other 
musical instrument but the songs of this 
happy songster were good substitutes in the 
absence of other music to the music-hungry 
heart of his little mistress. 

Little Alice’s parents were too poor to 
buy musical instruments, but the little girl 
hoped some day to be a fine musician, as she 
listened in wonderment to the music in 
school every day. 





William Penn and the Indians 


LY fe ge PENN was an Englishman 
who lived during the time of 1644. He 
was given a grant of land from the king, 
which means he was given a certain amount 
of land over here in America. Of course 
that was when America was new and there 
were not many people living here but 
Indians. 

Penn came over here with some other 
people to settle his land. 
still in England he heard a Quaker preacher 
and decided he wanted to become a Quaker 
too. Quakers were people who were kind 
and honest and believed in peace. They did 
not like war. 

Because Penn was so kind and quiet he 
thought the land over here really belonged 
to the Indians and it was not right for him 
to take the land even if the king had given 
it to him so he bought the land from the 
Indians. This greatly pleased and sur- 
prised them because most people did not do 
those things. The Indians became great 
friends with William Penn. He called all 
of their chiefs together to make a treaty, 
under a great Elm Tree. This tree was 
north of Philadelphia. Penn wore a long 
drab coat and a broad-brimmed quaker hat. 
The Indians were dressed in feathers, cov- 
ered with war paint and wearing shining 
strings of wampum. 

Through all of his dealings with the In- 
dians, Penn was always fair and kind to 
them, which made the Indians love him, 
and want to be kind to him. The city that 
Penn founded was called The City of Broth- 
erly Love (Philadelphia). The state of 
Pennsylvania was named for Penn. The 
land grant called a province, was first 
named Sylvania because it was covered 
with forests and the Latin name for forest 
was sylva. The king wanted to call it 
Penn’s Sylvania because it belonged to 
Penn. Finally it became the name we know 
it by to-day. 


Bible Stories 


N the Bible we read about a young man 

by the name of Jacob, who started ona 
long journey away from his home. He loved 
his mother and she loved him, and perhaps 
watched him as he started away. He had 
to walk as there was no means of travel 
like we have today, and the place where he 
was going was a long way off. 
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When night came, there was no house 
near, so he took a stone for a pillow and 
lay down to sleep out under the stars. He 
no doubt thought about how good God 
was and this may have helped him to dream 
a good dream. 

While he was sleeping, he dreamed that he 
saw a ladder that reached from the earth up 
to Heaven, and beautiful angels were going 
up and down. Jacob heard God’s voice saying 
to him, “Do not be afraid, I am with thee.” 

When Jacob awoke in the morning, he no 
doubt thanked God for taking care of him 
in the night, and asked Him to care for him 
during all of his journey. Let us remember 
God cares for us, too, and ask him to be 
with us day and night. 





Some Things to Make 


We. not make a hat-box for mother’s 
Christmas present? I am sure mother 
has a habit of appreciating something we 
make for her, much more than if we spent 
our money for something out of the shops. 

You might be able to find an old hat-box 
that a hat has come in and that would do 
very nicely, after you brighten it up with 
color. Decorate it with fancy paper. You 
will need to choose a color scheme, such as 
lavender, purple or silver, or any other 
combination that harmonizes well, will do. 
You will need one sheet of figured paper, 
three sheets of plain paper of harmonizing 
color and a small piece of silver paper. 

Cover the box neatly, being careful not 
to smear the paste over the outside, when 
paste is used along the edges. Let it dry 
thoroughly before handling. It is a good 
plan to use colors that match the colors of 
the room in which it is to be used. 


Big brother or daddy might like a hat- 
tree to keep his hat or cap where he can 
find them. It could be put in his own room 
or in any convenient corner. The materials 
call for three large thread spools, eight 
small spools, a small cylindrical pasteboard 
box, one disk of extra-heavy cardboard 
about three and one-half inches in diameter, 
and another disk about five inches in 
diameter. 

Glue the three large spools together, 
which makes the body and head. Glue four 
little spools together for one leg, likewise 
glue the other little spools and fasten side 
by side with glue. Small sections may be 
cut from the sides of the spools to make 
them fit closer together. Putting wire 
through the holes of the spools will make 
them much stronger. Nail the body onto 
the legs with small brads. Now paint your 
little man any color you wish. Cover the 
cardboard disk with oilcloth and fasten to 
the legs of the man. By covering the small 
disk with oilcloth and fastening to the 
top, it makes the hat, after covering the 
little box, and glue firmly to the disk which 
makes the crown of the hat. 








Christmas Tree Drawing 
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Kitchen is the Sun Room in This House 


By Architects Small House 


HE low, rambling effect of this charm- 

ing English Cottage gives a feeling of 
largeness to the house, even though the 
house is a small one. The step-saving room 
arrangement will appeal to housewives. 
The living room seems unusually large, due 
to liberal use of French doors and the many 
casement windows. 


MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE 


The house is planned to be built of hol- 
low tile, stucco exterior and brick trim or 
full brick walls. The roof can be treated 
of shingle, slate or tile, as preferred. 

A lot approximately 45 feet frontage will 
be required. This house will look especi- 
ally fine on a corner lot. 

The house provides five rooms, bath and 
breakfast alcove. There is a full basement. 
There are two chimneys, one for the fire- 
place and one for the basement heater and 
kitchen range. 
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FEATURES OF THE HOME 

The features of the home are: A kitchen 
with windows on three sides, a breakfast 
alcove, fireplace in the living room, spacious 
wardrobe closets in the bedrooms, French 
doors leading into the dining room. 

Spacious wardrobe closets in bedrooms 
are desirable features. In fact, the arrange- 
ment of all rooms in this home in relation 
to each other, makes this an_ ideally 
planned home. 

This home is an excellent example of 
how common materials can be assembled 
uncommonly well, and provide a house of 
distinctive style and at no increased cost. 

* Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau of the United States, Inc., 
controlled by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and indorsed by the department of com- 


merce, United States government. Inclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope for reply. 


The Cattails 


(Subject of front cover illustration) 

HIS flower will need very little 

description for readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, for almost every one 
who gets his nose outside of a city sees 
the plant whenever he passes a pond or 
marsh. 

In this region, both the varieties in- 
digenous to the United States are abun- 
dant in all small lakes, ponds, and 
marshes. 

The common Cattail, (Typha latifolia), 
the larger and coarser, is the more plenti- 
ful. Its long, narrow, light-green leaves 
are frequently higher than the smooth, 
slender light-green stem, near the top of 
which there are in June two flower cylin- 
ders, separated on the stem. The upper 
half consists of stamens and the lower of 
pistils. Pollen from the stamens above 
falls upon and fertilizes the pistils be- 
low and the duty ef the upper flower 
having been performed, it usually shrinks 
and disappears or leaves a bare spike and 
the flower below becomes the red-brown 
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Cattails and (below) a nest 
of the Red-winged Biackbird 


cylinder with which we are all familiar. 

The more slender species, T. angusti- 
folia, is narrow-leafed and more delicate, 
but has smaller flower cylinders and the 
distribution of the pollen differs slightly. 

When the writer was a boy in a small 
village in Ohio, he was a frequent visitor 
at its cooper shop. On a high shelf at one 
side there were large bundles of dry Cat- 
tail leaves, and he learned that they were 
used to place between the staves when 
constructing a barrel, so it would be 
water-tight. On inquiry he was told that 
these leaves swelled when the barrel con- 
tained fluid and prevented leakage. Not 
having seen a village cooper shop since 
the Civil War he does not know if these 
are now used in cooperage, and they may 
have been supplanted by some artificial 
product answering the same purpose. 
(Cattail foliage is still used for this pur- 
pose, or at least was up to a few years 
ago.—EDITOR. ) 

Illustrating the ignorance of most city 
dwellers in regard to our common Wild 
Flowers is this story from a _ recent 
Chicago paper: 

A small girl, taken on an automobile ride 
in the country where they passed a Cat- 


tail marsh, suddenly screamed: “Oh, 
Daddy! Look quick, at the Hot-dog 
Garden.” 


C. H. Rosrnson, (IIl.) 





The Editor’s Amateur Baseball hobby 
has finally erystalized into the formation 
of a New York State Organization called 
Amateur Sports Federation. This is told 
about on page 574. 

Every person should have a hobby, and 
indeed more than one hobby is no deter- 
ment, unless the hobbies get to be more 
important than one’s chief line (or lines) 
of activity. 

If you are interested in Sports, 
Athletics, and Recreational Activities, in- 
form yourself of what we are doing here 
in this state. Nothing more important in 
the scheme of Education generally 
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Treating Gall-Infested Peonies 


BY LOUIS R. POTTER, (Wis.) 
(in Bulletin of The American Peony Society ) 


RIEFLY, my experience has been that 
B planting in heavy clay of strong 
roots, keeps the roots practically 
free from the various forms of gall. How- 
ever, planting in heavy clay also retards 
the growth for quite a while and I find it 
necessary to use considerable humus or 
mulch on top of the ground and to keep 
cultivating all the time. All the effects 
of the clay, however, is soon lost if fertil- 
izers are used because I find that in the 
fertilized spots gall was present and that 
in the unfertilized spots gall was absent. 
Possibly the heavy clay itself is merely 
a medium preventing the gall. What I 
have in mind is that possibly in the heavy 
clay the plant grows so much slower than 
in other soil that it has more strength to 
resist the gall than when it grows rapidly. 
This, however, is only a thought of my own 
and is no better than that of anyone else. 
In regard to Alice Harding, Sarah Bern- 
hardt and quite a number of other Peonies. 
I find that they are particularly susceptible 
to gall, being, under proper cultural condi- 
tions, rapid growers. I find that slow 
growers are very little, if at all, susceptible 
to gall, even in lighter soil, so possibly my 
conclusion as above noted is correct. 


DIVIDING PLANT WITH GALL SERIOUS 

I think dividing a plant which has gall 
is the worst thing that can be done as it 
weakens the plant and _ consequently 
weakens the resistance. I think plants 
which have gall should not be divided but 
should be root pruned and planted in heavy 
clay with the expectation that no good 
bloom will be had for about four years but 
that, after that, the bloom will be excep- 
tionally good. 

The experience which you note concerning 
Sarah Bernhardt does not mean that the 
disease manifests itself again. It merely 
means that the gall was present in the soil 
wherein the clean roots were planted and 
consequently within a short time after 
planting the roots were infected. Gall is 
not hereditary in any form. A clean plant, 
planted in clean soil, never will have gall, 
no matter what the soil is; but inasmuch 
as the nematode and gall worms travel 
rapidly in loose soil and very slowly, if at 
all, in heavy soil, it is always best to plant 
in heavy soil to be sure that the plant re- 
mains free from disease. Of course, ex- 
tremely rapid growers grow well in spite of 
the fact that they are heavily infected, so 
that with such plants it does not make a 
great deal of difference. The moderate 
growers are the ones which require the 
heavy soil and it would be even safer with 
the fast growers to plant them in a fairly 
heavy soil. 


WOULD NOT WORRY ABOUT CANKER 

T would not worry about canker. The 
swelling of the root is merely one of the 
forms of gall or nematode but all forms are 
curable by planting, I think, in heavy soil. 

I would not bother with hot water treat- 
ment or any of the other treatments. The 
heavy soil with good humus on top and 
good cultivation without any fertilizers will 
give you all that you can possibly desire in 
the way of .good bloom without loss of 
roots. 

Semesan on the crowns will help with 


I 


the rot but, of course, you can always avoid 
rot fairly well by dividing at least five or 
six years, and not letting the plant get too 
old. I would not fuss, if I were you, with 
either Semesan, Sulphur, or Lime, or any- 
thing else other than the heavy soil, a 
good cultivation and a humus on top. 


SANDY SOIL ENCOURAGES GALL 


Regarding the commercial grower: If 
he is planting his Peonies in light sandy 
soil he soon will have more gall-infeected and 
nematode-infected roots than clean ones. 
At least that has been my experience. 

I have two white seedlings which I have 
watched for two years of bloom now which 
seem to be better than Le Cygne, but, of 
course, we all think best of our own pro- 
geny and we all may be mistaken, as it is 
hardly possible to get anything better than 
Le Cygne and Kelway’s Glorious, the latter 
of which I do not think will ever be sur- 
passed as I really believe it is better than 
Le Cygne. However, all Peonies which in 
any way approach Le Cygne or Kelway’s 
Glorious are worth watching and if I were 
you I would keep my eye on this new plant 
for about five more years as you cannot 
judge a peony before you have seen it bloom 
at least five or six times. 





‘‘Moss Peony,’’—Peony 


Tenuifolia 


ARTICLE in September issue relative 
to “Moss Peony” by Rena Bauer, 
( Wis.) : 

According to the deseription given, this 
is a Peony known as tenuifolia. I have 
been informed by old people that this 
Peony was common years ago, and 
bloomed before P. officinalis. 

The following is quoted from the “Bulb 
Book” by John Weathers :— 

“Pp. tenuifolia—A very distinct Peony 
from South East Europe, 1 to 11/4 feet high, 
with creeping root-stocks, and leaves cut 
into narrow thread-like segments. The 
flowers are deep crimson, with golden 
stamens in the center. There are several 
handsome double-flowered forms.” 


Quoting from “Bulbs and Tuberous- 
rooted Plants,” a book by C. L. Allen :— 

“Pp. tenuifolia (Fine-leaved Peony). This 
is one of the most distinct of herbaceous 
Peonies. It is rather dwarf, rarely grow- 
ing more than a foot high. The leaves are 
much parted, and the segments are divided 
into numerous thread-like lobes. The 
flowers of the double forms are very com- 
pact, of a bright crimson color. It is one 
of the earliest of our spring flowers, bloom- 
ing soon after the Tulips. It is one of the 
best Peonies, and worthy a place in any 
select border, and is quite elegant and 
congruous in small gardens.” 


The best deseription of this particular 
Peony is given in Mrs. Edward Harding’s 
“The Book of the Peony.” <A colored 
illustration of a double form is shown. 
It is listed as being the earliest of all 
Peonies, blooming before the Tree Peony. 
The description is:as follows: 

“First to bloom in the old-fashioned 
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gardens was P. tenuifolia, known in Eng- 
land as the Adonis Peony. With its fra- 
grant flowers of bright blood-red, and its 
deeply-cut fern-like leaves, resembling 
somewhat those of giant Fennel, it is 
thoroughly in harmony with the other 
delicate traceries of early Spring. This 
graceful little plant which attains only six- 
teen or eighteen inches in height, still has 
a strong appeal, but is not planted in the 
modern garden as frequently as it deserves 
to be. A few weeks after blooming P. 
tenuifolia dies down to the ground and 
disappears until the following Spring, 
differing in this respect from the other 
species, whose foliage remains and helps to 
furnish the garden all Summer. There are 
both single and double-flowered varieties; 
it is difficult to decide which is the more 
attractive. 

“This Peony is a native of the Ukraine, 
Russia, a region that lies north of the 
Black Sea. It grows in profusion there and 
on the hilly grounds and steep banks of 
the Terek District in the Caucasus. The 
first mention of it was in a European 
catalogue published in 1757. It is 
thought to have been introduced into Eng- 
land by William Malcolm in 1765.” 


H. L. Curist, ( Penna.) 





The Peonies Will Not Bloom 


a Ohio lady complains that her two 
Peony plants do not bloom or at least 
have only a few flowers and asks the 
reason. Peonies sometimes fail to bloom 
because they are starved; that is, the 
plants have used all the plant food within 
reach and all they can do is make a rather 
poor growth annually. But this inquirer 
says she fertilized them liberally. The only 
other reason I know for not blooming is 
that such is their habit. 


I have a seedling Cherry tree that sprung 
up within 15 feet of an old sweet Cherry 
tree that yielded bushels of the finest cher- 
ries annually. This seedling is over 30 
years old and large, but never bore three 
quarts of cherries. I have had such seed- 
ling Apple trees. In the growing of seed- 
lings, many are worthless and a very few 
good. I had quite a bit of experience with 
strawberry seedlings and found some that 
never bore any fruit and bloomed very little 
and others (very few) were great growers 
produce small single flowers, others, double 
and excellent bearers. 


The same holds true with Peonies. Many 
flowers but very ordinary and many are 
poor bloomers. In the past, lots of these 
poor things were sold at a low price com- 
paratively and planted by people who 
thought a Peony was a Peony. I have often 
seen those plants; they have the size to 
bear thirty or more blooms and bring only 
three or four into bloom. It is unfortunate 
when we have such plants and as a rule it 
is best to destroy worthless seedlings. I 
do this unless, like my Cherry tree it is a 
shade tree and a fence post. 


Some Peonies get only one bloom to a 
stem and do not yield as many blooms as 
those which get a cluster of three to six on 
each stem, but usually the single bloom 
is larger. But in a normal season each 
shoot should have a bloom or a cluster 
of blooms. If it will not yield bloom thus 
it is hardly worth propagating and I for 
one will not bother with a poor bloomer. 
I had in my garden a five-year-old plant, 
Charles McKellip (a Brand seedling), that 
had 96 blooms this season. It is just as 
easy to grow those as the nameless and 
nondescript seedlings. 


L. W. Licury, 
(in National Stockman and Farmer) 
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Home-Grounds Planting 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Enclosing rough plan and would like to have 
suggestions as to how much land I should use 


for flower garden. The house is small and I 
only want to use a part of the grounds as a 
garden for flowers, and a part for vegetables 
and fruit. 

Pro =o has 100 feet frontage and can use 
any depth necessary. The back end of the 
aoe og | is in woods, and it is my plan to 
eave it so. 

I do not know whether to plant fruit trees 
olga or keep them all in the back of the 


Any suggestions, I assure you, wi 
ant y will be appre 


Mrs. H. Turner, (Wash.) 
__ Answer :—In the garden plan shown here 
it has been so planned that the space to 
right of house has been left open. This 
affords a fine open view from the outdoor 
living room at the edge of the woods. The 
hardy perennial border at the edge of the 
lawn might be made up of a few of the 
most common perennials such as Peories, 
Iris, Phlox and some others, or it could be 
more elaborate. In the center of the lawn, 
a bird bath with a planting of Peonies and 
Iris at its base is shown. Shade trees 
might be planted in piace of the fruit trees. 


O. W. HorrmMan 


joo’ ——._. 


Thrips on Glads 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I would like to ask if you or any of your 
readers have had the experience with Thrips 
on Glads? I have lost about 6000 out of 9000 
this year and many of my friends have had 
the same results. I am sure it will be of great 
interest to many if this subject is discussed 
in THE FLOWER GRowER, as I am unable to 
find any control for Thrip. 


ANTHONY WALSH, (N. Y.) 


Answer :—The Gladiolus, which in ordin- 
ary years is free from all pests, has been 
troubled this year more than ever before, 
and Thrips are one of the troubles. Un- 
usual weather conditions result in unusual 
insect activity, and this has given the 
poorest Glad blooming season in many 
places that has been known. 

Up here in Northern New York we are 
free of most everything but the two hot 
months starting the last week in June and 
extending through until almost September 
Ist, have resulted in a forcing of growth 
which has reduced the proportion of bloom 
in a way which I have never seen before. 
Indeed, it seems to have burned the flower 
bud before it has been able to make its 
appearance, and bulbs which ordinarily 
would bloom well have shown no bloom at 
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all. While there is a vast difference in 
varieties, this general statement holds. 

However, that has nothing to do with 
Thrips, although the hot weather conditions 
which have produced the above results, 
have augmented the Thrips where they are 
prevalent this year. 

A subscriber from Western New York 
was recently in my office and he reports 
that his entire section of the state has been 
affected with Thrips to an extent which 
has been very destructive to Gladiolus 
growth, and all efforts to control the pest 
with sprays has been futile. 

Any suggestions looking to the control of 
Thrips, or even a discussion of the subject 
telling about damage which the Thrips 
have produced, will be helpful. 

MADISON COOPER 





Gate Post Design Prize Offer 


To THE EDITOR :— 

What do you have in mind about entrance 
“posts’? Are they for walks or for drives? 

For farm (tilled) or for town? For park- 
land or meadows adjacent to hilly country? 
Are they to indicate habitations or wildwoods? 
For public highway or private estate? For 
esthetic and poetical fancy, or for strength 
of character? 

There is so much bric-a-brac nowadays, in 
architectural designs, “pretty’’ enough in it- 
self, but in no way significant of anything in 
particular, that Nature scorns it. 


Grorce Borpen, (Okla). 


Answer:—The above inquiry answers it- 
self in that it specifies a range of designs 
which is very comprehensive, to say the 
least. And that is just the point. What I 
wanted to draw out is a design to fit the 
ideals of the designer and not to try to tell 
him or her what the Editor has in mind as 
an ideal, and there is no limitation at all as 
to whether the posts are for walks or drives, 
for town or country, etc., as Brother Borden 
has specified above. As usual, he analyzes 
the problem quite fully and anything that 
he mentions above will come within the 
scope of the prize offer.—( Editor) 





Magnolias from Seed 


To THE EDITOR :— 

My two specimens of Magnolia Soulangeana 
and M. Lennei have set heavy crops of seeds 
this year. Would it be worth while to attempt 
to grow such seeds? Are there any particular 
methods necessary to cause germination? 

z. 3B. &. 


Answer :—Magnolia seed usually germin- 
ates readily if not dried out over Winter. 
When fully ripe, gather and put in a vessel 
with just enough water to cover. Stir occa- 
sionally and in a few days the red pulpy 
covering will be softened so that it can be 
rubbed off the black seeds, and washed out. 
The seeds seem to have an oily coating that 
appears to interfere with germination, and 
it is advised to mix the seeds with wood 
ashes to remove this. The seeds may be sown 
in Autumn, immediately after gathering, 
covering the bed with leaves over Winter, : 
which gives the conditions under which 
they grow naturally. If it is desired to 
hold them until Spring before sowing, the 
seeds must be kept moist.—(Rural New. 
Yorker. ) 





Wants Gladiolus Bloom from 
Early Spring to Late Fall 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Would you be kind enough to send me a 
planting list of Gladiolus bulbs so that I can 
have bloom from early Spring until late Fall? 


M. T. Harris, (Mo.) 


Answer :—About the earliest Gladiolus 
bloom that can be had in Missouri would 
be June 15th, and this would require plant- 
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ing in March. From planting to blooming 
is about 80 to 90 days for early varieties, 
planted very early, and a proportionately 
shorter time for those planted later. By get- 
ting the very early varieties into the ground 
as soon as frost is out in the Spring, and 
planting at intervals of about two weeks, 
until July 15th, bloom may be had, in Mis- 
souri, from approximately June 15th to Oc- 
tober 15th, or for a period of about four 
months. Bloom might be had during favor- 
able seasons even later than October 15th, 
and it would be possible to get bloom 
earlier than June 15th, during some sea- 
sons, or by starting bulbs inside and trans- 
planting to the open ground later. However, 
four months’ bloom would be about the nat- 
ural limit for outside planting. Up here in 
Northern New York, we consider three 
months’ bloom about our limit. 

It may be suggested that a study of va- 
rieties as to earliness, is important in con- 
nection with this matter, and I will not at- 
tempt to recommend any particular var- 
ieties, as there are many very early ones. 
In practicing a succession of planting, it is 
well to plant both early and late varieties 
in succession; as weather conditions may 
upset most any calculation. 

Gladiolus growers with further sugges- 
tions will be welcome to express themselves 
in these columns. 


MADISON COOPER 





Hen Manure on Garden 


To THE EDITOR :— 


What is the best way to use chicken 
manure on a garden? W. L. d., (Va.) 


Answer:—Unless mixed with a large 
amount of litter, it is better spread on the 
ground after plowing and worked in. There 
is great advantage in making it as fine as 
possible; and, if dry, smashing the lumps 
with a spade on a hard surface, or run- 
ning it through a mill, is a good plan. 
The fewer lumps there are the more good 
it will do to the current crop. 

As hen manure is largely nitrogen, it 
should be supplemented with phosphoric 
acid for most garden crops. At least one 
part of acid phosphate to nine of hen 
manure is needed; or, better yet, a mixed 
fertilizer low in nitrogen, such as one 
analyzing 3-8-6, may be used. The potash 
is essential for many crops, and our soil 
surface is usually deficient in this. There 
is also something about nitrogen and potash 
in close co-operation that appears to hasten 
the working of nitrogen. This is a fact of 
observation, though the exact reason is not 
known. 

—(Rural New-Yorker.) 





Mistletoe on Fruit Trees 


To THE EDITOR :-— 

I have been informed that one may secure 
Mistletoe which has been grafted onto a small 
fruit tree. Are you able to tell me about such 
a tree? 

H. J. Baker, (Ohio) 

Answer:—It is said that the Mistletoe 
may be propagated by inserting the mature 
fruits. or berries into the bark of certain 
trees. The Apple is one of the trees which 
is a host for the Mistletoe. It also grows 
on various other trees, such as Oak, Poplar 
and Elm. 

Whether the Mistletoe is successfully 
propagated as a commercial venture in this 
country or not I am not informed, but 
there are certain sections of the South 
where the Mistletoe is very common. It 
seems to do best in a comparatively moist 
climate. 

Various articles on this general subject 
have appeared in past issues of this maga- 
zine. 


MADISON COOPER 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


QUESTIONS ABOUT GUPPIES 
Any one of our FLOWER GROWER friends 
raising Guppies? If so, can the male 
species be determined by gold spots on 
sides? And is there any difference in color? 


Mrs. C. B. Stopparp, (N. Y.) 


TULIP BULBS GET SOFT 


A lady inquired of me as to when to set 
Tulips. I told her in early October, and 
told her my method. I always put sand 
under each bulb. The next day she said 
when she got her bulbs to set out, (they 
were great big bulbs, and kept on a shelf 
in a screened-in porch out of the rain) 
the bulbs were soft, just like a rubber ball. 
I never had any bulbs get soft for me, and 
I have asked several who grow Tulips, but 
they cannot explain, and I would like to 
know what caused this. Would they be- 
come soft if dug before ripe? 


FLORENCE ScHEIDT, (Ohio) 


EpiTor’s Note:—Any bulbs dug_ directly 
after blooming, even though they may be large- 
sized bulbs, are likely to become soft in storage. 
Tulip bulbs stored where it is warm and dry 
are also likely to lose much of their moisture, 
causing them to become soft. This decreases 
their vitality, and may even prevent them 
from growing. 

Will experienced Tulip growers 


explain 
further? 


TROUBLE WITH SWEET PEAS AND COLUMBINE 


Will some reader tell me why my Sweet 
Peas turn yellow, beginning at the ground 
and finally reaching the top, drying up and 
dving? I dig a deep trench and fill with old 
leaves, decayed barn fertilizer, and then 
fill the trench nearly to the top with good 
soil. Seed was treated with stimugerm and 
planted the latter part of March or the first 
of April. 

The plants come up fine and look clean 
and healthy, but before I realize it they 
turn yellow and gradually dry up. I 
irrigate when it seems necessary and spray 
with Black Leaf 40, so no lice can accumu- 
late. It must be a disease of some kind. 

My long-spurred Columbine behaved the 
same way. They grow fine, blooming well, 
and then a kind of a rust appears on the 


leaves and soon the entire plant is affected. . 


Some recover and start new growth, but it 
seems to me the prettiest ones die. Is 
there a remedy? 


Mrs. B. C. Wrixrns, ( Mont.) 


CARE OF WATER LILY BULBS IN WINTER 

Could you tell me how to take care of 
Water Lily bulbs through the Winter? 
Winters are very severe here at the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains and I cannot leave 
the Lilies in the pool. 


Mrs. L. WoopwortH, (Colo.) 


WANTS TO GROW CLEMATIS DAVIDIANA 
Will some person having the shrub 
Clematis Davidiana tell me something 
about its habits, and if it is easy to grow? 
I have the white shrubby variety, similar 
to Paniculata, and a very easy plant to 
grow. Few growers offer Davidiana. 
Mrs. W. L. McLauGHtiin, (N.Y.) 


PROPAGATING PEONIES FROM CUTTINGS 


This Spring we found a beautiful pink 
Peony blooming on my Mother’s grave in 
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the old country cemetery. Every Mother’s 
Day we have carried Peonies and placed 
them on the grave and sometimes have put 
them down into the soil for moisture. We 
have wondered if it grew from one of the 
cuttings as none had been planted. Will 
you please ask for information through the 
Q. and A. Department? 
L. C. Dosyns, (Tenn.) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ROOF GARDEN WANTED 


I am thinking of placing a roof garden on 
the roof of a three-story building. The roof 
area is 50x120 feet. The plan of planting 
shown on page 480 of your October issue 
seems very attractive, but I do not know 
whether the plants listed will do well in 
Oklahoma. 

What depth of soil would you suggest for 
a roof garden? Natural rainfall would be 
supplemented with irrigation if necessary. 

I have also thought of placing a small 
greenhouse on this roof, devoting it to 
the culture of Orchids. 

Definite suggestions on plans from those 
with experience will be appreciated. 


LovuIseE Gross, (Okla.) 


INFORMATION ON PO!V.LENIZING OR CROSSING 
WANTED 


One of my Canadian readers suggests a 
talk or continued article on pollenizing or 
crossing Lilies, Tulips, and Narcissi as well 
as any other garden plant. This opens up 
a rather wide field and a rather broad sub- 
ject, but anyone who has had experience 
will be given space in THE FLOWER GROWER 
to help others along on this line.-—EDITOR 


HOW MUCH MURIATE OF POTASH 


I understand that muriate of potash is a 
very powerful fertilizer and if used too 
freely it may burn the plants. I would like 
to know how many pounds should be used 
on a plot of ground 30x70 feet. 


WILLIAM G. BREMER, ( Pa.) 


OWN-ROOT ROSES 


On page 482 of the October issue, Scott 
B. Pelton has an article about “Grafted vs. 
Own-Root Roses,” in which he says there are 
some varieties that can only be grown 
through the budding process. I would like 
to have him tell the names of Roses which 
can only be grown through budding as I 
have never heard of any before, and I have 
grown Roses on their own roots for 20 years. 


ALBION STINCHFIELD, (Ohio) 


GROWING STOCKS FROM SEED 


I should like very much to know how to 
succeed with stocks. I have tried for three 
years with seeds from that many houses, 
and never had a bloom. Perhaps some of 
your readers could help me. 


Mrs. W. O. Carver, (Ky.) 


LOBELIA CARDINALIS FROM SEED 


Will someone please give directions for 
growing Lobelia cardinalis from seed? I 
planted a package of seed this Spring, part 
of them outdoors and part in a pot and 
failed to get a single plant. How long does 
it take the seed to germinate? 


Mrs. W. A. Gates, (Mo.) 


BEST VARIETIES FOR CUT FLOWERS 
I grow Gladioli for cut flowers and bulbs 
and would like to have a list of the best 
varieties especially for cut blooms. 
STEWART KERSTEMAN, (Ont.) 


PLANT FOR WINDBREAK WANTED 

My garden is 50 feet wide between two 
private garages. It is open to the North 
and the house is on the South side. The 
North winds cause much damage to all tall 
flowers as they get the sweep of wind be- 
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tween the garages. I want to make an 
ornamental trellis and plant quick-growing 
vines or Rambler Roses; or some sturdy 
high-growing plants along the North border 
of the garden to break the force of the 
winds, Will someone make suggestions as 
to the best quick-growing plant I can grow 
next Spring that will act as a -wind- 
breaker ? 
M. Goutp Bearp, (N. Y.) 


ESTABLISHING BLEEDING HEART 


I have had difficulty in establishing the 
Bleeding Heart, (Dicentra spectabilis), in 
my yarden, having lost my plants two 
Winters in succession. I have attributed 
this loss to dry Winters, and a covering of 
strawy manure. As the Bleeding Heart is 
an early spring-flowering plant, its proper 
planting season is the Fall; but Nurseries 
offer it for Spring planting in my locality. 

Will some reader please state how far 
north the Bleeding Heart can be expected 
to be hardy? 

Rosr. L. FRANKLIN, (IIll.) 


MOUNDING AND FLOWERS FOR GRAVE PLOT 
Will some reader give information, per- 
haps with a diagram, if necessary, showing 
the proper way to mound a grave plot and 
suitable flowers to plant on the mound? 
The mound will be approximately six 
feet by four feet, planted in flowers, and 
the rest of the plot will be in grass. I 
will be very grateful for this information. 
Epwarp 0. Howe LL, (N. J.) 


PEONY TROUBLE 

I bought several hardy-appearing Peony 
roots from a reliable nursery and planted 
them with every care. They came up nicely 
but only one had one large flower. One had 
several tiny buds that failed to develop, 
and two others had no buds at all, while 
one sprouted a few inches and turned 
brown and is apparently dead. I will ap- 
preciate any assistance in the matter. 


Mrs E. M. PowetL, (Penna. ) 


FALL-PLANTED SEEDS FOR SUMMER BLOOM 

Would like a list of plants, the seeds of 
which may be planted during September, 
and which will give bloom the following 
Summer; or a list of plants grown from 
summer-planted seeds, generally, will be 
helpful. 

H. S. WALKER, (Vt.) 


OLEANDER DOES NOT BLOOM 

I have an Oleander that has never devel- 
oped its buds to open bloom. The shrub 
is about ten years old, has made reasonable 
growth, and sends out large heads of buds, 
but these never develop into open flowers. 

Can some reader tell me the cause of this 
failure? 

I have talked with a number of nursery- 
men, but get no satisfaction. 


Mrs. L. N. Scort, (Calif.) 


KERRIA 

Are there two varieties of the double 
shrub, Kerria? I have two plants of this. 
Mine has a rather small double blossom, 
and I remember my Grandmother having one 
which had a very much larger flower. Was 
it a different variety? Seemed to be same 
as mine, only size of bloom; or will a rich 
soil grow a larger flower? Mine is in a 
fairly rich spot. All other I know seem 
like mine, rather small in bloom. 


Mrs. WM. L. McLAUGHLIN, (N.Y.) 


BUGS ON FERN 


What causes a little white bug on Ferns 
or Palms? What must one do to get rid 
of them? These bugs skip or hop. 


Mrs. C. B. Stopparp, (N. Y.) 
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ANSWERS 


THRIPS ON GLADS 


I notice quite a few questions in regard 
to Glads not blooming this summer, buds 
drying up, etc. 

The cause of that may be an insect known 
as “Thrip”; a very tiny little black rascal, 
about one-twentieth of an inch long, and 
the thickness of a hair. 

I note that two inquiries came from 
Ohio where the Thrip has been quite active. 
Here in Michigan we have had it too. 

They begin work on the stem of the 
spike before it protrudes fully from the 
leaves. They “hatch” rapidly, someone say- 
ing in four days. They can easily be found 
in the leaf from which the spike emerges, 
and the “young ’uns,” yellow in color, are 
way up in the leaf where it is folded tight, 
making it an ideal parking place, safe from 
the spray-gun. 

The buds will only open partially and 
will have a scorched appearance, blooms 
looking as if they had been sprayed with 
acid, and the leaves will have a lot of gray 
spots all over them. 

Different sprays have been used that 
check them to a certain extent. One grower 
in Ohio says he uses one pound ordinary 
flake glue, dissolved in five gallon of water; 
begins spraying just as spikes put in an 
appearance. Nicotine sulphate used as per 
directions, is also used. 

Out of over 2,000 Glads, I did not have 
a dozen decent spikes. Rather discourag- 
ing, but it can’t be helped. I did not know 
the reason for the appearance of the Glads 
this season, but when my attention was 
called to it, and the symptoms of “Thrips” 
explained, I was not long in seeing “how 
cum.” 

However, it was too late for any spray- 
ing to do any good. I do find one encour- 
aging result of it all, in the fact that I am 
getting a fine lot of bulbs and “lets” out 
of the ground; a result, I suppose, of the 
bulbs not expending the usual amount of 
energy to produce a bloom, and thereby 
storing that strength within the bulb. 

I would advise those who may read this 
rambling “treatise‘ on Thrip to burn all 
tops “pronto,” and be sure to cut close to 
the bulbs. Also it would be advisable to 
dip bulbs now in a strong solution of Nico- 
tine Sulphate (Black Leaf 40). 

Would also say in answer to Mr. Chas. 
M. Evans of Pennsylvania, that he can 
prevent his bulbs from producing so many 
divisions by first peeling or husking them, 
and then boring the eyes out, leaving but 
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one, the healthiest one, to sprout. Rub 
powdered Sulphur in the cut to prevent rot. 


I. J. ZIMMERMAN, ( Mich.) 


TIME REQUIRED FOR SEED GERMINATION 


For some time I have been collecting such 
data and offer the following: Such lists 
can only be approximate at best, depending 
upon local conditions at time of sowing. 
If any readers want dates for specific flow- 
ering plants, or certain vegetables, I shall 
be glad to furnish same if I have them. 
Acroclinium, 15 days 
Ageratum, 5 days 
Alyssum, 5 days 
Antirrhinum, 20 days 
Aquilegia, 15 days 
Aster, 8 days 


Forget-me-not, 15 days 
Gaillardia, 20 days 
Hibiscus, 15 days 
Hollyhock, 5 days 
Larkspur, 15 days 
I Marigold, 5 days 
Balloon Vine, 25 days Mignonette, 5 days 
Balsams, 10 days Morning Glory, 
Brachycome, 8 days 5 days 
Calendula, 10 days Nasturtium, 8 days 
California Poppy, Pansies, 8 days 


days 
an. 9 Sree ene eg Ry oh 
ndytuft, 5 days Salvia, 15 days 


Celosia, 20 days 
Cockscomb, 20 days Snapdragon, 20 days 
Sunflower, 15 days 


Columbine, 15 days 

Coreopsis, 20 days Sweet William, 
Cosmos, 5 days 10 days 
Dahlia, 5 days Verbena, 8 days 
Delphinium, 15 days Zinnia, 5 days 


P. O. Bucu, (N. J.) 


HOYA FROM SEED 


Answering Mrs. Maude Crook, January, 
1931, issue: 

The plant, Hoya carnosa, a native of 
Africa, is very rare. It grows with long 
tendrils, with thick fleshy leaves and beau- 
tiful velvety-white flowers in bunches, star- 
shape, also very fragrant. The writer has 
a plant, but it has never produced any 
seed, as the flowers turn brown, and stem 
and flower dry up and fall off. Blooms 
once a year toward Spring or early Sum- 
mer, and is propagated by cuttings. 


Lipa L. Bassitr, (N. J.) 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 

For Mrs. McKee, (Ohio), with ‘reference 
to Mertensia, in the February issue: 

I have a white and also a pink Mertensia 
Virginica, which plants I found growing 
among the pink-blue Martensia in a low 
place near a creek which was often sub- 
merged during heavy rainfall and high 
water. 

M. T. O. (Va.) 


TRUMPET VINE RAMPANT 
If Mrs. Fred Stier of Wisconsin will pull 
up or cut off all the Trumpet Vine suckers 
every two weeks and do this for two years, 








The Mountain Ash tree holds its 
fruits throughout the Winter, and 
they keep their lovely cora) color. 
When the snow falls softly it 
forms a cone on top of each 
bunch of berries and makes a 
very artistic picture. Many Birds 
like to feed on these berries. 
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I am sure that will be the end of them. The 
Trumpet Vine is the best planted by an old 
tree or stump on the lawn where the roots 
will not be broken by cultivation and where 
the lawn mower will keep down the sprouts. 
One Vine so planted has for years been the 
talk of the town and there has benn no 
trouble from suckers. But were this close 
to a Rose or Peony bed, I am sure the 
roots would sprout. 
RaLpu W. SHREVE, ( Ark.) 


GLADS DO NOT BLOOM 


Please refer to October, 1931, FLOWER 
GROWER, page 480, Glads do not Bloom: 

Mr. I. E. Mazach, (Ohio), says flowers 
dry up. They are really eaten up by Thrip, 
a tiny black insect which eats the inner 
lining of the outer covering of the flower 
bud, also the lining of the flower petals 
which gives them a striped or spotted ap- 
pearance. If the Thrip is numerous enough, 
they stop completely the development of 
the flower spike which has the appearance 
of being dried up. 

In 1930 I lost completely my whole out- 
fit, about 1,200 named varieties. In 1931 
I treated my bulbs before planting and 
sprayed with sugar and Paris Green six 
times, about a week or ten days apart, and 
flowers developed all right. About the 
middle of August I stopped spraying and 
before the season was over I was not get- 
ting one decent bloom. So I am convinced 
that to control this insect we will have to 
spray all season. 

If Mr. Mazach will examine in between 
the leaf folds and also in the flower buds as 
soon as'they are developed enough for them 
to get in, he will find what is drying up his 
flower spikes. 

Wm. Garrow, (Ont.) 


STARTING ANEMONES 

Answering party inquiring some time ago 
about starting St. Brigid Anemones: 

My experience has been that they have 
numerous enemies and my most successful 
treatment has been a liberal application of 
arsenate of lead, applied in the dry or 
powder form. 


Mrs. SIpNEY MILLER, (Ore.) 


INFORMATION ABOUT GUPPIES 


Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.) : 

Female must be separated from others 
before birth of young Guppies, and taken 
out immediately after, as the old do eat the 
young. Close watching is necessary. These 
fish must be kept in a warm place at all 
times. 

H. B. CrossMAN, (N. J.) 


STORING DAHLIA TUBERS 


Henry L. Roy, (Penna.,) asks how to 
keep Dahlia tubers over the Winter, since 
he has been unsuccessful in keeping them 
when stored in ashes in a rather warm 
basin. 

An absolutely sure way of keeping tubers, 
especially the varieties which are naturally 
long and thin and easily shrivelled, is to 
coat them with melted parrafin wax. If 
only a few are to be done, wax may be 
melted and brushed on to the tubers, using 
it not too hot, of course, but warm enough 
to run. If you are to do a larger quantity, 
the tubers may be dipped in a large pan of 
melted wax. Test it with the little finger 
for heat. 

Mrs. Mavup CHEG@wWIDDEN, (Utah) ). 
LADY WASHINGTON GERANIUM 

Answering Mrs. W. R. Roth: 

Lady Washington Geraniums, even Easter 
Greeting, are not everbloomers, like com- 
mon Geraniums. Most varieties only have 
one blooming period each year. Easter 
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Greeting is freer blooming and has a longer 
period than most of the family, and may 
under the most favorable circumstances 
bloom for weeks or even months. Better 
keep the plant growing, and pinch it to 
shape so it will not get leggy. Add a little 
phosphate in some form to the soil, and 
when it comes into blooming again you will 
get your reward. 

We have found it a mistake to expect any 
Geranium to bloom both Summer and 
Winter. For several years we kept a 
rather large collection of Geraniums in a 
common window in the Winter and put 
them out in the open for Summer. Plants 
that have bloomed in the house in the 
Winter will bloom in the open the next 
Summer all right, but not so with plants 
that have bloomed all Summer and are then 
moved into the house in the Fall. 


We regularly rooted our cuttings for the 
next Winter’s flowers the early part of 
May. They were kept growing and repotted 
as they needed it, but all buds were pinched 
out as fast as they appeared, till the first 
of September. After that they were allowed 
to bloom, and they never failed to bloom 
freely all Winter. Unless needed for cut- 
tings, the old plants that had been bloom- 
ing in the open all Summer were not taken 
into the house unless there was room for 
them in the cellar where they could be held 
over to go into the open again the next 
Spring. I am still sure there are no better 
house plants than Geraniums. 


FLoyD BRALLIAR, (Tenn.) 


COMMON FLOWERS FOR FIELD PLANTING 


Answering Henry Vibert, (N. J.): 

My experience and observation would sug- 
gest his trying Calliopsis, Coreopsis, the an- 
nual Larkspurs, Phlox, Blue Corn Flower, 
or Bachelor’s Button. 


Most plants of the hardy Compositae will 
reseed themselves annually and grow like 
weeds. I have to destroy thousands every 
year, besides others like Balsams, Four 
O’Clocks, Petunias, Cosmos, and Hollyhocks. 

I should think main trouble would be to 
get them started ahead of the grass and 
weeds that might choke them out. Harrow 
the ground in the Fall, sow seed thinly then 
so they can germinate and start growing as 
soon as season permits. Much depends on 
fertility and other soil conditions. 


C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 


COMMON FLOWERS FOR FIELD PLANTING 

If Mr. Vibert will try common Bachelor’s 
Buttons, I think he will have little com- 
plaint about their re-seeding. They cer- 
tainly hold their own in my garden—too 
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much so. I am not so sure how his neigh- 
bors will like his seeding them in quantities, 


New HAMPSHIRE READER 


BEGONIA TROUBLE 


Answering question of Mrs. 
Ginder: 

This trouble of white spots is caused by 
variations in temperature. If possible give 
your Begonias the same conditions as be- 
fore, and use liquid chicken manure water, 
and give more sun, assuming that your Be- 
gonias lack sun. 


L. G. BLESSENAAR, ( Mich.) 


A. M. 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS DOES NOT BLOOM 


Answering Mrs. Thomas Nelson, (N. Y.): 

The Christmas Cactus is a great favorite 
with me, and a large specimen never failed 
to bloom. 

During the Summer this, and all other 
Cacti, are kept on a table at the sunniest 
end of a porch. There they are protected 
from severe rains and hard winds. All 
Cacti must have good drainage and I pre- 
fer unglazed earthen pots, although I must 
confess I have several good specimens grow- 
ing in tin. In the Fall, before any danger 
of frost, and while the windows can yet be 
open day and night, the Cacti are brought 
in. The Christmas Cactus lives in an east 
window of a bedroom where the temperature 
is lower than in the living room. The buds 
form in early Fall, soon after being brought 
in, and all Summer and while buds are de- 
veloping the plant receives about the same 
moisture as a Geranium. But after the 
blossoms are faded, it is gradually dried off, 
receiving water twice a week, or in cooler 
weather only once. The plant should rest 
but should not shrivel. 

In the Spring, begin watering more and 
encourage the growth, but give plenty of 
sun to thoroughly ripen the growth. 

I have been told the Christmas Cactus 
would not bloom if it did not have a rest, 
but I never tried it to find out. 

Avoid repotting as they do better when 
root-bound, but very (I mean very) weak 
manure water may be given twice a month 
during the Summer. 

MorHER BEE, ( Vt.) 


CANDIDUM LILIES DO POORLY 

G. L. Elmes (Que.) asks why his 
Candidum Lilies do poorly and die. 

He answers his own question when he 
says; “I cover the bed with eight inches 
of maple leaves and put sticks on them to 
hold the leaves from blowing away.” 
This smothers them out. Nothing should 
be put on top of the crowns. Rough 
litter, such as cornstalks, or some coarse 
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material like that, laid between the rows 
and about the Lilies, with no covering on 
the crowns, is the best winter-protection 
that can be given Candidum Lilies. They 
should be planted two to three inches deep, 
on a handful of sand and never watered ex- 
cept in case of drouth just before bloom- 
ing time, when a thorough soaking may 
be given. Sprinkling Lilies as many 
gardeners sprinkle other flowers, rots the 
bulbs. We have big beds of these Lilies 
and with cornstalks for protection, and put 
on as above directed, have no losses and we 
grow wonderful Lilies. 


Wma. Grant SmitTH, (Ind.) 





FACTS ABOUT PACHYSANDRA 


Answering T. T. Hibben, (Penna.). 

I have Pachysandra. It is available at 
Hick’s Nursery, Westbury, Long Island; 10 
plants for $2.00. 

Pachysandra is propagated much the 
same as Lily-of-the-Valley, by those long 
roots. Leaves are like Laurel, and stay 
green all Winter. 

I will give mine protection at roots, but 
not cover the leaves. 

I don’t know about seed, as the flowers 
are very small, (white) and the bees are 
very fond of them. I should think any- 
one must have a hothouse to start seed 
because its so very small. 


Mrs. C. B. Sropparp, (Penna.) 





PLANT NAME WANTED 


A reader in May number wants to know 
name of lavender Gypsophila: 

There is a plant of this kind called 
“Galium” or “Ladies Bedstraw.” Have only 
seen it advertised in The Wayside Garden’s 
catalogue, referred to as “The general ef- 
fect is that of the Gyphsophila.” The 
color of course is lavender. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE DicKERSON, (R. I.) 





RESETTING TULIPS AND CROCUS 


Answering Pauline Murphy, (W. Va.) ; 

Narcissus and Crocus bulbs can be left in 
the ground for several years, or until they 
become too crowded. Then they should be 
taken up when the tops have died, and 
later, in September, replanted. 

I take up my Tulips every June, when 
the tops are dead, and keep them on the 
floor of an up-stairs room, and replant the 
last of October. Many people leave Tulips 
in the ground two years, but I tried it 
once and three-fourths of the bulbs died. 


ENGLISH HOLLY FROM SEED 

Answering John Allen; growing English 
Holly from seed: 

This is comparatively simple. I plant 
about a bushel of the seed berries each sea- 
son. Plant the berries about three inches 
deep any time in the Spring. They come up 
the following Spring. Holly from seed does 
not come true, and only the female plants 
bear berries; and many of them not many 
berries. The commercial practice is to graft 
berried scions on the seedlings the third 
year. 

Joe SmitrH, (Wash.) 


“ LIFE PLANT” OF THE SOUTH 

Answering Gertrude S. Cole, (Mass.), 
June issue: 

Your plant description is like Bryophyl- 
lum calycinum. It is also called Chandelier 
Plant and Indian Bells, from its loosely- 
hanging flowers. The light-green flowers 
are tinged with purple and form an open 
panicle which is rather handsome. The 
calyx is oblong and bladdery. 

Its Botanical name Bryophyllum are 
Greek words for sprout or bud, and leaf. 
The leaf has the peculiarity of taking root 
and budding at the notches, and producing 
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or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 per month acce Ads 
in this department will be classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 
vertisement for this department must be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order, 

















Aquatics 
TOY FISH BREEDING Profitable. 





Aquatic Life teaches 
you. 4 months 50c, yearly $1.50. 805 World Building, 
Baltimore, Maryland, 





BIG BULB BARGAINS. Ten varieties Amaryllis Family, 
$1.00; Thirty varieties lris, $1.00; fifty, $2.50; if labelled 
add $.01 each. Fifty mixed Tulips, $1.00. Prepaid. 
Joaquin Holquist, Box 502, Pomona, Calif. Sra ee. 
BULBS—Give your friends a lasting Christmas present 
of bulbs or plants. Spring delivery guaranteed. Walter 
R. Taylor, Olympia, Wash., R4, a a 
UNUSUAL BULB SEEDS—Sow them now—Erythronium, 
Eremurus, Scilla, Colchicum, Crocus, Tree Peony, Iris, 
Fritillaria, Chionodoxa, Hardy Lilies in variety. CATA- 
LOGUE FREE. Rex. Pearce, Merchantville, N. J. 





Cactus 


CACTUS, 10 kinds baby size, $1.00. Cactus, 5 kinds, 
blooming size, $1.00. Prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mrs, Fred Clark, Van Horn, Texas. ee ee 
TWELVE VARIEITES RARE CACTI, $1.00; twenty, 
$2.10; thirty, $3.49; forty, $4.99; fifty, $6.60. Succulents, 
ten, $1.00. Joaquin Holquist, Box 502, Pomona, Calif. 
ILLUSTRATED CACTUS AND SUCCULENT retail Cata- 
logue, 25c. Have fine line of rare varieties. Cactus Bowls 
with Plants, $1 to $5. Latest seed. Cactus Literature, 
wholesale list to trade free. McCabe Cactus Garden, 
Route 3, San Diego, Calif. _ ae 
CACTUS—16 different varieties, blooming sizes, 1 of each 
variety, 18, prepaid $2.00; 2 of each variety, 36, prepaid 
$3.50. Labels with names and information. 105, 16 
varieties mixed—2 large Cactus included—weight 45 
pounds, F. O. B. $6.00. .C. J. Brooks, Allamoore, Texas. 
SPECIAL 6 different flowering Aloes $1.00 postpaid. 
16 page descriptive catalogue of Cacti and succulents 
20c stamps. Write for free list of special offers of Cacti 
and dish garden plants. E. P. Bradbury, Fontana, 
California. 











ree Dahlias 


DAHLIAS-GLADIOLUS, select varieties, priced right. 
Send name for free catalogue. Ware Valley Floral 
Gardens, Box 238, Ware, Mass. ar eee 
CHRISTMAS GREETINGS to our many friends. Send 
for 1932 Descriptive Catalogue—save money. Sterling 
Dahlia Farm, A. & E. Waterhouse, Vineland, N. J. 


SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS. Field grown tubers 
of leading recent introductions at reasonable prices. 
Descriptive list free. 
Indianapolis, Ind. c tes : 
DAHLIAS AT WHOLESALE. Famous for quality, choice 
varieties, low prices. Descriptive price list free. N. A. 
Miller, 458 E. 66th St., Portland, Oregon. 


0 OTHER CHRISTMAS GIFT will bring more pleasure 
than our six big Dahlias for $1.00. Make several 
friends happy in this way. Ask for complete list. 
Knollwood Gardens, Winston-Salem, N. C. 4 
ONE HUNDRED varieties. Grown right, priced right. 
Special assortments for Christmas gifts. W. W. Harsh- 
man, 3648 Grant, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

GROW LARGE BLOOMS, Dahlia Growers Guide, by 
Burkart gives all information 75c. Address Publishers. 
B. Powell and Van Norman, Port Huron, Mich. 

RARE NEW DAHLIAS priced extremely low. 
delivery. Louis E. Bedard, 88 Woodmount, 
Ont., Canada, _ a 
JANE COWL, 50c, Mrs. Warner 20c, 300 others, lowest 
prices ever. List issued in January, free. Kunzman, 
New Albany, Ind. 
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Delphiniums 
SEEDS FROM SELECTED DELPHINIUM plants, $1.00 
package, liberal count. Blue Bird Delphiniums, 4120 


35th Avenue, Oakland, California. 


MILLER’S GIANT FLOWERING Delphiniums. Selected 
seeds from largest flowers and spikes. Trade pkg. $1.00. 
Husky baby plants 12 for $1.00 postpaid. Circular free. 


N. A. Miller, 458 East 66th St., Portland, Oregon. 


Dish Gardens 


MINIATURE or DISH GARDEN assortment—5 pounds 
beautiful Vari-colored Tufa and Travertin rock, unusual 
formations and colors, natural stones. $1.00 postage 
paid. Boyce and Schwartz, R. F. D. 1, Buchanan, 
Michigan. 














Gladiolus 
FREE GLAD CATALOG (worth-while varieties) 
count, valuable extras. Frank A. Breck, 384 N 
Portland, Ore. ae ‘ CL ES 
BURD’S NEW GLADIOLUS CATALOG is ready to mail, 
describing new creations at reasonable prices. Send now 
for it. Howard Burd, Washington, New Jersey. 

GOOD ASSORTMENT GLADIOLUS Bulbs. Large and 


~ Liberal 
. E. 42, 


medium. $1.00 per 100, $8.00—1000, prepaid. Send for 
descriptive list. Canterbury Gladiolus Gardens, Bloom- 
field, N. J. Route 1 


DECKER’S GLADIOLI HYBRIDS, Florists’ strain. Un- 
excelled cut flower value, all Types and Colors. 1000 
seeds $3.75; 500, $2.00; 100, $.50. El Rancho de Las 
Flores, Arcadia, Calif. 


MAIL A CARD for our new list of over 200 varieties. 
Morris Bulb Company, Waldport, Oregon. 





M, Markland, 1259 N. Mount St., 
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Classified Advertising Sectt 
PREPAID GLADIOLUS BULBS. 100 Extra choic 
ixed—-DOLLAR. Should all bloom Mak eral 
RATE 12/0 PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. icon cue tao we” a ake several 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- Ww : . ree instructions—HOW 
cluding name and ad 10c per word for three vue ee } re BIG. 8. Harper—Florist, Puyallup, 


GLAD FANS ATTENTION—Our list Pedigreed Glad 


seed and Unbloomed Seedlings, m Bi cE 
td il GLADIOLUS GARDENS, MENLO PAI, 





PFITZER’S LATEST GLADIOLUS—Biue lue 
Triumphator, Erica Morini, Graf Zeppelin, STA nue 
of Orleans, Pelegrina, Rosemarie Pfitzer, Schubert 
Schwaben Girl,—One Bulblet of Each,—Total Value $7.50 
for $4.95. 3 sets $12.95. Bulblet of Bagdad included 





gratis. Fall list now ready. Just send y 

EVERGREEN GLADIOLUS 3 iy” pan: 
Avenue, Toronto, | Canada. — —— 
GIVE GLADIOLUS BULBS for Christmas. 100 bloom. 


ing size Virginia red 50c, t 
Gardens, Fremont, Nebraska. oe Cole Contin Gand 


AMATEUR GLADIOLUS COLLECTION Ra i 
ties hundred mixed $2.50 delivered, a 
Dr. Charles Pope, Oakley, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MT. TABOR TERRACE GARDE! 
4 varieties: A. E Pe ge 





Select 12 each 
Dickens, 4 


Farrar, Helen Howard, Orchid. 48 iy 
paid $2.00. Send for list. J. A. Wass 1680 ED =. 


hill, Portland, Oregon. 
CHRISTMAS BARGAIN. $1.00, 
S, good varieties; or, 25 bulbs best varieties: ’ 
dozen, finest varieties. Howard Burke, Astabuie On 
GLADIOLUS—Send for our bargain list of fine Gladio- 
us. Your opportunity to buy quality stock at low i 
Randolph Bulb Farm, R. 3, Alliance, Ohio. — * 
25 DIFFERENT PEDIGREED GLAD CROS. 

5 FEI i 4. ( CRO q : 
ae Gilt Edge Mixture, Hand-Polienized: $350" pet 
Menlo Park: cure 5 Novelty Gladiolus Gardens, 
| BRIGHT WINGS, 3 each 4 new, choi 

, ’ » choice seedli 
fan pace a Ly Gladiolus ing ~ 
dale, "Mich, e—only $2.25 prepiid. Paul Ward, Hills- 
CHRISTMAS BOX 30 GLADS (3 cac 
inch up, correctly D S aid 31 
_— Jumnasy. ay labelled, postpaid 


for fifty large Gladio- 





n 10 kinds), one 
- y. C. H. Smith, Faribault, Minn, '°? 1932 
31 INTRODUCTIONS; $3.50 value: ~ 
coe re ONS; $5. alue; one bulblet each: 
Teatty, Basded, bem Randolph Hearst, pe OY 
ptt Lr shael, avender elight—specia $ 5 
Prize Winners; $3.00 value: ten carlson @ kh’ gt zs 
ulbs_labeled—special, $2.00. Harry Deam 3408 = 
tral Drive, Fort Wayne, Ind. ike . 
i Sea Irises 
TWO EACH OF FIVE different colors 
and two Wedgewood, the 12 $2 “she 
Burton, Wash. ' —_ 


of English Iris 
Sheffield Bulb Farm, 





ms ; Lilies 
LARGE REGAL LILIES, SPECIAL OFFE 
size, 10 for $1.00. 6-7 inch, 10 for suis 
r $2.50. ‘ostpaid, Packet seed with order. § 
price on 100 or 1000. Lee’s Dahli ‘ pecias 
State) Route 5, Tacoma, — ss ae 
ALL BLOOMING SIZE—each, Anabile 35c, ou 
Columbianum 35c, Davuricum 25c, Easter Soe" ee: 
(Orange Queen) 60c, Henry 30c, Pardalinum 35c Regale 
35c, Sargentiae 50c, Speciosum 30c, Superbum 25c. Tenui- 
folium 25c, Testaceum $1.00, Tiger 30c, Washingtonianum 
50c, Umbeilatum (Erectum and Sappho) 30c, Wilmottiae 
50c. One of each, value 40, for $6.00. Each by 
dozen 10% less. Sheffield Bulb Farm, Burton, Wash 
JUST LISTEN. Six Regal, Pardalinum, Tiger, Elegans 
or ba ay 4 es size, fifty conta.” rig 
.00. our Azaleas, or oxw ; 
Sismpias “Wash. oods $1.00. Joe Smith, 


Blooming 
Extra large, 








Trial 


year 25c. 805 World Building, Baltimore, Maryland. 





BIRD ee ee Indoor Bird Breeders 

agazine. mont 25c; yearly $1.00. 805 

Building, Baltimore, Maryland. ah. [ 
Miscellaneous 


PAPER SHELL PECANS. Strict] 


y first class nuts. This 
year’s crop. . M.S 


Write for prices. F. MITH & SONS, 


CONCORD, GA. : ' n 

BULBS, 100 MIXED $1.00; 12 succulents, Cactus, $1.00; 
5 Gerberas $1.00; 4 Epiphyllums $1.00. Beahm’s, East 
Pasadena, Calif., Box 13. pel Sal oh ie or 
HARDWOOD LABELS, good grade, 5%”, rounded, 
$1.00 M. 90c 2M; 85c 4M lots. Chute & Butler, Peru, 
Indiana. Box 356. - 

CAMELLIA JAPONICAS, AZALEAS and other valuable 
plants. Write for illustrated catalog. FRUITLAND 
NURSERIES, The South’s Oldest Nursery, Augusta, Ga. 
GRAFTED NUT TREES. Prices cut 25% to 500, on my 
improved grafted nut trees. Save America’s Nut Heri- 
tage by planting now. Literature, 10c, price sheet free. 
John W. Hershey, Nuticulturist, Box N, Downingtown, Pa. 
GLEN ARDEN DAINTIES. Finest Pecans. 2 pound 
Christmas Package mailed $1. 5 pounds $2, C. E. Pleas, 
GLEN ARDEN, CHIPLEY, Fla. oh os 
SOIL TESTING SET, preferences 600 plants $2.00. List 
150 wild seed free; 12 pkts. $1.00. Wild Flower Preser- 
vation Society, Washington, D. C. Ded 
BIRDS—IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS. | Prepaid prices, 
live arrival guaranteed. California Triller Canaries 
(Guaranteed to sing) $4.85. Love Birds per pair, Green 
Light Blue $7.35, Cobalt Blue $10.65, Yellow 
Zebra Finches $3.75. California Linnets $2.75. 
Rollers, White $12.50 Yellow or 
Birdland, Box G, Hayward, 








California. a See 4 mr 
FREE COLOR GARDEN BOOK and catalogue. Prepaid 
prices, bulbs, seeds. Brown Bulb Ranch Two, Capitola, 
California. E Slr 4, SETI fe id 
PAPERSHELL PECANS—New crop, well filled Nuts. 
8 pounds $1.00; 5 pounds $1.50 postpaid. W. & H. 
Greer, Lumberton, Miss, 
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little plants when a leaf is laid on the soil, 
or kept in a moist place. Have heard of 
it sprouting when a leaf was pinned to a 
curtain and it was then called an Air 
Plant. 

The opposite leaves have three- or five- 
pinnate leaflets, like a rose leaf in shape, 
but are thick and succulent; a character- 
istic of the Orpine family to’ which it 
belongs. 

It is a very tall perennial in warm cli- 
mates like Florida, but would freeze in the 
North, so is cultivated as a house-plant 
there. 

The flowers make up well in a dry 
bouquet, and are very attractive with 
Chinese Lanterns. 

Rena BAver, ( Wis.) 


PROBABLY RUSSIAN VIOLET 

Answering inquiry in June issue, by Mrs. 
A. M. Peterson: 

As near as I can tell from the descrip- 
tion, it would be the single Russian Violet. 

The single Russian is a vigorous-growing 
plant with flowers of very deep mauve, and 
they are quite fragrant. The only point 
that does not fit into the description is 
what Mrs. Peterson says about the plant 
being small, but this may be owing to cul- 
tural conditions. 

If Mrs. Peterson is not particular about 
the color, I would say that the new Rosina 
Violet would very well fit the description, 
as it too is exceptionally fragrant. 

Netson Coon, (N. Y.) 


BEST SOIL FOR MOUNTAIN ASH 


Answering A. K. C., (S. E. Penna.) in 
the June issue: 

Six years ago I brought a small plant of 
the American Mountain Ash from the Maine 
woods and planted it in ordinary garden 
soil in a sunny location, and today it has 
grown to a very thrifty tree, eight feet 
high, and has a dozen or more bunches of 
berries on it. The only insect that bothers 
it is the leaf roller. 

In its natural habitat it thrives in sandy 
soil and is very partial to a moist location, 
near ponds and lakes. 

Geo. S. OLMsTEap, (N. J.) 


HARDY RHODODENDRONS 
Answering Mrs. Ella Flanders, (N. J.): 
Some Rhododendrens are hardy in Ver- 

mont, twenty miles north of the Mass. line. 
An Ohio correspondent, who has choice 
varieties, wrote to mix two quarts of hard- 
wood sawdust into the soil about them 
when setting. This, I suppose, is to pro- 
vide acidity to the soil, and the rotting of 
the sawdust would keep them supplied with 
an acid soil for some time. 


MoruHer BEE, (Vt.) 


ORIENTAL POPPIES FROM SEED 


N. L. May, (Penna.), in the August is- 
sue, inquires about raising Oriental Pop- 
pies from seed: 

If they are sown in Spring in a box, 
they will be ready for transplanting by 
Fall. They germinate very easily, but it 
is hard to get any other color but the old 
scarlet in a package of miscellaneous 
seeds. I never had the luck to get a pink 
one, anyhow. 


KATHERINE J. BRADLEY-DyneE, (B. C.) 


PLANT IS MARICA 


In the April issue, Henry T. Bruns, 
(N. J.) inquires about a plant that looks 
like an Iris. 

This is doubtless Marica gracilis. It is 
a tender member of the Iris family and a 
native of South America. It makes a good 
plant for the over-heated houses of today, 
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and requires no special care. It should 
have good soil and plenty of water. 


Mrs. DAvENporT, (N. J.) 


PENTSTEMON IS HARDY 
Answering Hugo E. Aigner, ( Wis.) : 
Pentstemon barbatus is hardy but is not 

nearly so beautiful as the hybrids which, 
although perennial, rarely winter without 
greenhouse or frame protection. 


T. J. Buupirr, (N. Y.) 


SLOW SEED GERMINATION OF ADONIS 
ALEPPICA 

Answering Mrs. Ida Cope: 

Have you tried soaking seeds? It is a 
slow germinator. Better to sow out in open 
late than early; late April until June, and 
seeds take 3 to 6 weeks to germinate. 


Mrs. Scrutron, (Calif.) 


MILDEW ON PLANTS 


A good fungicide for mildew is nine 
parts sulphur and one part arsenate lead. 
Do not use the flowers of sulphur but 
the specially prepared dusting sulphur. 
Apply when plants are dry. 


RutH Jacoss, (Ind.) 


HOYA 


Mrs. H. Cooley asked about Hoya. — Will 
find Hoya offered by Benjamin C. Auten, 
Oronogo Flower Garden, Carterville, Mis- 
souri. 


Mrs. Wm. L. McLAvuGHLIN, (N.Y.) 





Lilacs Do Poorly ;—Bad Weather 
Conditions in Alaska During 
1931 


N OfsING did very well in my garden 
this year, and I feel sure that the 
reason was that the ground did not freeze 
last Winter. Another strange thing was 
that the Persian Lilacs after blooming in 
the Spring lost their foliage, partly; and 
now we notice some of the branches are 
dead. The same has been true in other 
places in this town. I cannot understand 
why this is so. I noticed nothing on my 
twelve French Lilacs, and I do not think 
it was any kind of insect trouble. The 
very unusual rain in the Winter and 
Spring of 1931, with a few hot days 
after the blooming season, might possibly 
have caused it. 

If the heavy rains keep up for a few 
years more, I will need to give up all 
kinds of gardening. Something surely 
must be wrong. 


Haypan Lem (Alaska). 





‘‘Amateur Sports’’ 


HE above is the title of a new 

monthly publication, sponsored by 
Amateur Sports Federation, of the State 
of New York. Already more than 150 
representative men from various parts of 
the State have signified their desire to 
assist in the work. The purposes of the 
Federation are set forth as follows: 


OBJECTS OF AMATEUR SPORTS 
FEDERATION 


To promote and encourage sports, 
athletics, and other recreational acti- 
vities among individuals, groups, and 
communities ; always keeping in mind . 
their educational, moral, and spiritual 
values, as well as their physical 
values. 

To offer the public through a widely- 
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distributed, non-profit, magazine, 
“Amateur Sports,” a form for the frank 
discussion of approved and workable 
methods for such activities, giving op- 
portunity for interchange of ideas and 
working plans to bring them to their 
best developments. 


AMATEUR SPORTS magazine will be, to 
start with at least, a simple 16-page book 
the same size page as THE FLOWER 
GrowER, and its chief function will be to 
collect and distribute facts and informa- 
tion relating to sports, athletics, and ree- 
reational and educational activities. 

The Federation will not attempt direct 
administration of sports but will co- 
operate and assist organizations already 
in the field who are doing this work. 
Many of the members of the Federation 
belong to other organizations. While the 
Federation is a State organization, mem- 
bership is not limited, and those interested 
in furthering the purposes set forth 
above, may become members. There are 
no dues and no definite obligation. Send 
for membership application blank if 
interested. 

Mapison Cooper, 
Calcium, N. Y. 





‘*Yours For The Asking’’ 


Garden literature of various kinds issued by adver- 
tisers in this magazine is here noticed for the benefit 
of readers. 

Advertisers whose printed matter is not represented in 
this column can have it noticed by sending same and 
making request accordingly. 

_'n writing for this printed matter, readers should men. 
itowen” that they saw the notice in THE FLOWER 


Sterling Dahlia Farm, A. and E. Waterhouse, 
Vineland, N. J. 1932 descriptive catalogue. 

Kendal Dahlia Gardens, 47-51 First St., 
N. E., Massillon, Ohio. Catalogue of Dahlias 
with extra good descriptions and other infor- 
mation. 32 pages and cover. 

Gray & Cole, Ward Hill, Mass. Descriptive 
catalogue of Hardy Plants, perennials, flower- 


ing shrubs, ete. 21 pages. 

D. H. Snowberger, Payette, Idaho. Fall 
price list of Native Plants, seeds, etc. 

The Glad Patch, Normal, Ill. Gladiolus 


price list including some rather rare varieties. 

Thomsen Nursery Company, Mansfield, 
Penna. Catalogue and bargain list of new, 
rare, hardy plants for rock gardens, etc. 

B. O. Case & Sons, Vancouver, Washington. 
Catalogue of flowering trees of the Orient. 
12 pages with several color illustrations. 

Evergreen Gladiolus Gardens, 367 Bartlett 
Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada. Fall 1931 price 
list of Gladiolus bulbs. 

Novelty Gladiolus Gardens, Menlo Park, 
Calif. 1932 catalogue of Gladiolus bulbs, also 
bulblets and seeds. 

LeGron Floral Co., 125 Amherst Drive, 
Toledo, Ohio. Fall Gladiolus price list. 

The Desmond Mfg. Co., Muskegon Heights, 
Mich. Mist-O-Spray for irrigation. 

Knollwood Gardens, Winston-Salem, 
Last call Dahlia bargain list. 


N. C. 





Surplus Issues for Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; cover- 
ing several years from 1923 down through to 
1930. Twenty-four (24) all different, (no selec- 
tion can be allowed,) postpaid $2.00. A big lot 
of good horticultural, gardening, floral and na- 
ture reading-matter at a very low price. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,—only 
odds and ends of surplus. 

Mapison Cooprr, Calcium, N. Y. 








A FINE ASSORTMENT OF WEST COAST 
GROWN LILIES 


All lily bulbs are better for being replanted soon 
after digging. Digging time is planting time. Home 
grown bulbs, fresh from the field, properly matured, 
and without a period of storage or a long sea jour- 
ney retain their vitality. : 
Send for the free descriptive pamphlet, price list 

and culture instructions, 

OREGON GARDENS 

Route |, Portland, Ore. 











J. B. LYON COMPANY, PRINTERS, ALBANY, N. ¥2 
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